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Letters 


Keep the Electoral College 



I enjoyed Luke Thompson’s article "The Almost Excellent Electoral College” 
(October 1), The most excellent Electoral College forces one to recognize that 
our republic was designed to be made up of united sovereign states: House 
members from state districts, senators from slate legislatures, and the president 
from state electors. 

Sectionalisms and regional isms remain real and must be balanced to form our 
more perfect union. 

If we were to move to a national popular vote, then, as the article notes and 
President Trump has said, presidential candidates would focus on areas where 
the most votes are and great swathes of our U.S.A. would become true flyover 
areas, their people consigned to the fate that Lord Byron described as being 
'"unknclled. unco timed, and unknown.” 

David W. Holmes 
Blue Ash, Ohio 



a Space Force? 


I thoroughly disagree with your endorsement of creating a sixth branch of the 
armed services, a.k.a. the “Space Force,” in the Week (September 10). 

Don’t we have enough waste, fraud, expense, and bureaucracy already with the 
five branches we have? How are we going to pay for it? Isn’t it rather hypocritical 
to bemoan the national debt and our out-of-control spending while advocating 
another black hole for taxpayers’ money? 

I am not suggesting that wc do not need to address the military threat in space. 
What 1 am hoping is that these problems could more inexpensively be handled 
through an already-existing entity such as the Air Force or NASA. With a revision 
of their mission statement and some additional personnel, we could take care of the 
problem and hold down costs as well. 

Karen Krieger 
By email 

The Editors respond: This is an entirely legitimate concern, and wc are usually 
hesitant to endorse any new bureaucracy, but space is an emerging area of conflict 
that needs its own organizational focus. Just as it didn’t make sense to keep the Air 
Force part of the A rmy any longer i n the 1940s, it is time to break the rca 1 m of space 
out from the Air Force. 


Edgy Manhattan 


Having seen the latest remake of,4 Siarls Bom . 1 largely agree with Ross Douthat’s 
assessment (October 29): Better than we feared, worse than we hoped. To Mr. 
Douthat's astute observations 1 will add only that Lady Gaga’s character starts out 
performing in a scruffy bar for “a mostly cross-dressed crowd,” and her rise to 
larger audiences and more broad-based popularity is portrayed as a shameful 
abandonment of her honest, genuine, really real roots. Only in Hollywood could 
men pretending to be women be considered the standard of authenticity. 

But 1 do have a bone to pick: When did Brooklyn and Queens become the 
"outer boroughs”? What about Manhattan? For goodness’ sake, you can see New 
Jersey from there! Whereas if you go to Bushwick or Ridgewood and look in any 
direction, all you see is New York City, Take the 7 local from Flushing to Grand 
Central anti you'll find out how much Queens there is. Face the truth—unless you 
consider wherever you are to be the automatic center of the universe, Manha ttan 
is just as peripheral as Staten Island. 

Tony Paglia 
Bay side, N. Y 


Letters may be submitted by email to letrcisullnatiomlrev(ew.com. 
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ROMAN GENN 



Thai went I/1024th as well as she thought. 


■ When is a mob not a mob? When its members are Democratic, 
liver since Donald Triimp’s election, and with increasing urgency 
since the Kavanaugh hearings began, groups of anti-GOP pro¬ 
testers not only have disrupted numerous public events but have 
surrounded and loudly heckled and threatened Republican 
officeholders—or sometimes just random passers-by—in eleva¬ 
tors. at restaurants with their families, on the street, and even in 
their cars. That’s what a mob does, right? Not so, say touchy 
Democratic politicians and mainstream newscasters; “mob" is 
an inflammatory term, and these lb Iks are just active and 
engaged citizens making their voices heard. Of course, those 
same commentators showed no compunction about calling the 
Tea Party a mob, even though its members were much better 
behaved. Liberals who resent being associated with mobs 
should encourage their fellows not to act like them. 


■ Democrats are debating civility. Hillary Clinton said, 
“You cannot be civil to a political party that wants to destroy 
what you stand for." Since partisans always believe that 
about their opponents, the implication is that we can never 
be civil, Eric Holder amended Michelle Obama’s comment 
at the 2016 Democratic convention that “when they go low, 
we go high” to “When they go low, we kick them." He later 
explained he was speaking only metaphorically of protesting 
and organizing. Mrs. Obama rebuked Holder, saying that wc 
should not be raising our children to fear their fellow citi¬ 
zens. The former first lady is doing a public service in 
reminding her party that politics ought, after all, to be aimed 
at fostering a healthy society. That she has to argue the point 
demonstrates that her 2016 comment, presented as a flattering 
description, was only an aspiration, and one not shared by al l 
in her audience. 


■ I he Proud Boys are a real-world, politicized version of 
Fight Club —young right-wing brawlers willing to mix it up 
with Antifa. When the Metropolitan Republican Club, normally 
a staid Manhattan institution, invited Proud Boys founder 
Gavin Mclnncs to speak, Antifa vandalized the front door 
with graffiti. The night of the event. Proud Boys went at it on 
the sidewalk with their black-clad opposite numbers. Days 
later, I louse minority leader Nancy Pelosi was pursued by 
heckling Republicans outside a Miami campaign event. 
Representative Steve Scalisc. who knows something about 
political violence, having been shot by an enraged leftist, had 
(he right reaction: “I don't agree with Nancy Pelosi"s agenda, 
but this is absolutely the wrong way to express those disagree¬ 
ments. If you want to stop her policies, don’t threaten her, 
VOTE! That's how we settle our differences." Real men 
fought and died to give us that right, and to protect it. Cheap 
imitations let them down. 



■ Senator Elizabeth Warren (D., Mass.) took a DNA test to 
prove her contested American Indian ancestry—Cherokee and 
Delaware, her family supposedly told her. The results showed 
a trace, larger than the typical American white person (an RNC 
press release saying her trace was smaller than average was 
debatable). The ancestor, however, was remote, at least six 
generations back. The Cherokee Nation’s secretary of state, 
Chuck Hoskin Jr., blasted Warren; “Legitimate tribal govern¬ 
ments and their citizens . .. are well documented,. . . Senator 
Warren is undermining tribal interests with her continued 
claims of tribal heritage." Warren responded that she has not 
claimed tribal membership, only a long-lost link. I hc link was 


important enough, however, for Harvard to cite Warren as a 
“woman of'color" after it hired her for its law-school faculty in 
1995. Identity politics has moved from theory to practice. In 
this, Elizabeth Warren was a pathfinder. 

■ One of President Trump’s best picks has been his selection 
of Nikki Haley to be our ambassador to the United Nations, 
She has performed that job in splendid fashion. She has spo¬ 
ken for American interests and called out malefactors, who 
are both enemies of ours and enemies of mankind at large. 
Now she is leaving, completing her tenure us ambassador at 
the end of this year. For one and a half terms, she was gover¬ 
nor of South Carolina. Now she has foreign-policy experi¬ 
ence. Will she run for president in 2024? It could be. but that 
is an eternity from now. Suffice it to say. she has done herself 
credit at the U.N. 


.1 
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CHIP SOMOCCVliiA^GETTY 'MACES 


■ A Federal judge dismissed Stormy Daniels's defamation law¬ 
suit against Donald Trump. In April, the president had called a 
charge by Daniels that someone threatened her on his behalf a 


“total eon job." Judge S. James Otero deemed frump’s remark 
“‘rhetorical hyperbole 1 normally associated with polities and 
public discourse in the United States.” In a recent victory tweet, 
the president called Daniels “Horseface." This, too, is rhetoric 
normally associated with politics, at least in the age of Trump. 
He mocked Republican rival Carly Fiorina’s face during the 


primaries and claimed that booster-turned-critic Mika 
Brzezinski was bleeding from a facelift when she appeared at 
Mar-a-Lago on New Year’s 2017. AlwaysTrumpers maintain 
that the president dissolves political cant with his demotic lingo. 
They must, however, take the bitter with the sweet. It’s not as 
though Trump were Solon, reaching for a lexicon of abuse when 
necessary. He doesn 't stoop to conquer; he just stoops. 


■ When Hillary Clinton told CBS News's Sunday Morning that 
Bill's affair with Monica Lewinsky was not an abuse of power, 
she got pushback from sometime sympathizers; Vanity 
Fair headlined that she “still hasn't learned the lessons of 
#MeToo.” “Her words," wrote the Washington Past, “seemed 
to validate” the conservative take “that the former first lady 
enabled her husband’s misdeeds.” Mrs. Clinton tried to 
deflect—“Where’s the investigation of the current [president], 
against whom numerous allegations have been made?”—a 
maneuver that Failed, since Trump’s wrongs don’t make a right 
The media's focus on Lewinsky itself serves, however inadver¬ 
tently, as a defense for the Clintons: Bill’s other alleged victims 
Paula Jones, Juanita Broaddrick, Kathleen Willey—still appear 
in the last paragraphs of relevant stories, if anywhere. All in 
all, Vox got it right: “Hillary Clinton's defense of Bill Clinton is 
why women don’t come forward.” That defense may look 
embarrassing now. It is also determined, decades-long, and still 
surprisingly successful. 


■ Faith Goldy ran for mayor of Toronto, getting only 3 percent 
of the vote. And yet she is infamous. She is a white nationalist, 
or alt-rightist, a fangirl of such figures as Comeliu Codreanu, 
a Romanian Nazi. She described Codreanu's 1937 book For 
My Legionaries as “very, very, very, very spot-on”—that’s a 
lot of “very’ s. Goldy also gave an interview to The Daily 
Stormer, a Nazi organ. An American congressman, however, 
tweeted his support for her, calling her “a lighter for our val¬ 
ues.” That was Steve King, Republican of Iowa. Whose val¬ 
ues? Not ours. 


■ Robert Francis “Beto” O’Rourke of til Paso is prepared to 
hand Democrats another “moral victory.” His opponent. 
Senator Ted Cruz, as of this writing with a comfortable lead in 
the polls, appears set to enjoy the actual victory. Like Wendy 
Davis, the abortion-focused Democrat who failed to hit even 


40 percent in the 2014 governor’s race, O'Rourke is a media 
darling and a wish-fulfillment fantasy for national Democrats. 
He’s an odd choice fur a 2018 Democratic mascot: a rich. 


white, prep-school graduate in a Democratic party with a sub¬ 
stantial constituency that uses “white male” as a dismissive 
epithet. O’Rourke is young, and it showed in his awkward and 
callow debate performances against Senator Cruz. Texas 
Democrats have been looking for a savior for a long time 


now no Democrat has been elected to statewide office since 
1994 and O’Rourke was greeted as a hero, celebrated, in the 
weirdly cultish progressive fashion, in cringe-inducing praise 
songs immortalized on You Lube. We’re very much enjoying 
these moral victories of the Democrats, and we wish them 
many more. 


■ In the North Dakota Senate race, Heidi Heitkamp is flail¬ 
ing, As the latest polls of the race showed the incumbent 
Democrat trailing her Republican challenger by double digits, 
her campaign made a grievous misstep: In an advertisement, 
Heitkamp’s team identified several constituents as sexual- 
assault victims without their permission. Their names and 
hometowns were published in an open letter to Heitkamp’s 
opponent, at-large congressman Kevin Cramer, which the cam¬ 
paign ran as an ad, Heitkamp quickly issued an apology and 
used her opening statement in the subsequent debate to take 
responsibility—certainly the right tactical move, not to mention 
the right thing to do. Candidates who wish to use #MeToo as a 
campaign tactic should be cautious, for multiple reasons. 



■ Kyrsten Sinema, the Democratic nominee for Senate in 
Arizona, is trying to run away from her far-left past, but 
evidence of it keeps resurfacing. She accused stay-at- 
home moms of “leeching”; called her state the “meth lab 
of democracy” and gave activists tips on how to “stop 
your state from becoming Arizona”; said that she could 
accept another American’s choice to join the jihad; and 
distributed posters depicting soldiers as skeletons repre¬ 
senting “U.S. terror.” The defenses are that she has changed 
and that she w r as indicting her state's Republicans, not her 
state as a whole. But the second 
claim rests on a distinction 
that she did not make and that 
even if accepted calls into 
question the sinceri ty of her 
efforts to court Republi¬ 
cans and independents. 

The first claim is certainly 
possible, but Arizonans 
arc entitled to wonder 
whether the main 
change is that she 
has become less 
candid. 


■ Nearly every economic statistic is moving in the right 
direction, but the main exception is big and growing. The 
federal deficit came in at $779 billion for the fiscal year that 
just ended; it had been $666 billion the prior year. Democrats, 
naturally, pointed to the tax cuts as the cause of higher 
deficits. It's true that the lax cuts caused revenues to come in 
lower than previously projected. But it’s also true that spend¬ 
ing has been growing, with bipartisan support—and that the 
biggest driver of our looming debt problem is the growth of 
Social Security, Medicare, and Medicaid, which neither party 
is willing to moderate. Trouble ahead, and we can’t say we 
haven’t been warned. 
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■ “I think it's pretty safe to say that entitlement changes, 
which is [m‘] the real driver of the debt by any objective stan¬ 
dard. may well be difficult if not impossible to achieve when 
you have unified government." said Senate majority leader 
Mitch McConnell recently, in response to a question about 
what Congress would do about our out-of-control deficits. 
Democratic politicians and liberals in the media decided to 
pretend this was controversial: that McConnell was calling for 
imminent entitlement cuts (when in fact he was explaining 
why such cuts would not happen), or that it’s somehow up for 
debate whether entitlements are “the real driver of the debt," 


But “Cocaine Mitch” speaks the truth. Buy-in from both par¬ 
ties will likely be needed to get the debt under control; neither 
party will make these hard decisions when it controls the gov¬ 
ernment. The fact that Democrats are making partisan hay 
from distorting McConnell’s remarks just proves his point. 


■ Liberals have spent much of the past tw o years harping on 
three points about health care: They have won the light over 
Obamacare. which is popular and here to stay; Republicans are 
sabotaging Obamacare at every turn; and we need to make bold 
changes that move us closer, or all the way, to a single-payer 
system. That each of these points is in tension with the other two 
seems not to have dawned on many of them. What they truly 
have working for them is that Republicans are on the defensive 
about one issue specifically: how to protect people with pre¬ 
existing conditions, Fite liberal case for Obamacare has on the 
campaign trail collapsed almost entirely into the case for such 
protection. It is a peculiar case when unpacked. It amounts to 
saying that an arbitrary subsection of the population—those in 
the individual market for health insurance—should pay higher 
premiums and deductibles and have narrower provider networks 
in order to address a discrete problem that could be handled in 
any number of better ways, including just throwing tax dollars 
at it. For liberals' current confidence to be justified, either the 
economics and politics of the health-care status quo have to be 
stable or their instability has to lead Americans to show a wholly 
new openness to letting the federal government upend their 
existing insurance plans. No wonder Democrats are cycling 
through their talking points so rapidly. 


■ As we have noted, an electronic system called E-Verify is a 
key to stopping illegal immigration. By participating in this 
voluntary program, employers can ensure that their workers 
arc in the country legally; were its use made mandatory, the 
attraction of illegal immigration would decline precipitously. 
The 115th Congress has failed to pass legislation to this effect, 
but with an immigration restrictionist in the White House for 
at least two more years, there is still hope for the 116th—if it 
has a clear mandate to do so. This is why it's crucial for 
Republican Senate candidates to strongly endorse E-Verify: 
tout the program on their websites, embrace it in public 
appearances, and generally ensure that a vote For them is a 
vote for this popular method of work-site enforcement. Many 
candidates have taken these steps, but others, such as Josh 
Hawley in Missouri and Cindy Hyde-Smith in Mississippi, 


have been quieter on the issue. Even Democratic senators 
Heidi Heilkamp and Claire McCaskill, facing desperate elec¬ 
toral circumstances, have embraced E-Verify. What’s the 
holdup for Republicans? 


S 


■ Ignoring warnings from the U.S. and Mexico alike, a car¬ 
avan of Central American migrants is making its way to our 
southern border. It’s an annual stunt these days, and it can be 
good publicity for everyone: The open-borders crowd has 
demanded they be lei in; frump tweeted his discontent, 
threatened to send in the military, and announced a desire to 
cut aid to the Central American countries whence the 
migrants came. The simple fact is that we would nol have a 
border at all if thousands of people could simply arrive and 
demand to be let in. Turn them back quickly and stop giving 
these demonstrations so much attention. And for heaven's 
sake, let 's not have a repeal of the family-separation disaster 
from earlier this year. 


■ In Missouri, the stale Democratic party included a plank in 
its platform reiterating support for the right to abortion but 
welcoming pro-life people to join and support the party. Alter 
severe backlash from abortion-rights proponents, the state 
party committee voted to remove the plank altogether. Voters 
who have qualms about abortion—the majority of them every¬ 
where, and especially in Missouri—should take note. 

■ America's retirement system is frequently said to be in cri¬ 
sis, with most of the blame going to the shift to 401 (k)s. It’s a 
ease that rests on the distortions of nostalgia and ignores the 
evidence that retirees are doing better than ever and retirement 
saving is higher than ever. Among the actual Haws of out sys¬ 
tem is that 40l(k)s are not accessible to all who could make 
good use of them. The Trump administration is trying to fix 
that by letting groups of small employers who cannot afford 
to administer their own plans band together to offer tax- 
advantaged savings vehicles for their employees. Whether the 
administration has the legal authority to make this change on 
its own is debatable. Congress should act to make the legal 
issue moor. 


■ A group pushing San Francisco s Proposition C sent out a 
mailer that was supposed to include ten reasons to support the 
provision. In fact it was blank, save for the ten numerals. That’s 
about right, actually: The proposal combines an enormous tax 
hike with a dubious plan to address the city’s (very real) home¬ 
lessness problem, and there is no good reason to support it at 
all. The tax hike is especially bad because it involves a “gross 
receipts" lax, which deeply distorts economic production that 
involves a chain of businesses (since each point later in the 
chain keeps getting taxed on the earlier activity). It is also 
levied only on large businesses, targeting the tech and finance 
sectors rather than affecting the entire lax base evenly. (The 
tech sector in particular has erupted in skirmishes over which 
companies arc being treated unfairly.) As for the plan to address 


homelessness, the measure essentially just throws money at 
the problem, with little in the way of specifics or benchmarks. 
The mayor opposes the measure, citing a lack of accountability 
for the money already being spent and the fact that much of the 
funding would go to “services for residents from other coun¬ 
ties." To the extent we have any sway in San Francisco, we too 
encourage voters to shoot this one down. 


■ On October 17, Canada approved legislation allowing the use 
of recreational marijuana, becoming the second country, after 
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Uruguay, to do so (the famous''coffee" houses of Amsterdam are 
tolerated, not legalized). NR has long supported a careful relax¬ 
ation of drug laws. The Canadian experiment, in a continent- 
sized federal democracy, will offer a useful laboratory for the 
United States. Will (here still be a black market'? (Many 


provinces will allow privately run stores, others—British 
Columbia, Quebec—only government dispensaries.) Will use by 
young people go up? Will there be an increase in pot-related 
accidents? Can laws against public use and intoxication be 
maintained? How much revenue will the government take in 
from taxes on pot businesses? American lawmakers, law- 
enforcement agencies, and doctors should keep their eyes north. 


■ Arguments began before the District Court of Massachusetts 
in Students for Fair Admissions v. Harvard, the lawsuit 
brought by a group of Asian-American plaintiffs alleging 
racial discrimination by Harvard University in its admissions 
process. Harvard continues to deny that it engages in such dis¬ 
crimination, but as the lawsuit plods on, the university’s 
denials appear desperate. The latest datum is that, between 
1995 and 2013, Asian-American applicants had the lowest 
acceptance rate of any racial group. The plaintiffs deserve to 
prevail, and the university should be reminded of its motto. 


■ The Trump administration is undoing President Obama’s 
transgender adventurism. In an infamous directive back in 
2014, the Obama administration expanded the definition of 
“sex" as used in Title IX of the Education Amendments— 
which bars education programs that receive federal money 
from discriminating on the basis of sex—to encompass the 
amorphous yet trendy concept of gender identity. (For a pro¬ 
gressive to conflate the supposedly distinct concepts of sex 
and gender would normally be verboten. but President Obama 
got a pass.) Thus it became illegal for a school to require a bio¬ 
logical man to use the men’s bathroom. Now a leaked memo 
from the Department of Health and 1 luman Services indicates 
that the Trump administration will clarify the definition of 
“sex" it will use both in Title IX and across federal agencies. 



listed on your birth certificate, unless “reliable genetic evi¬ 
dence” says otherwise. If Congress wants to mandate other¬ 
wise, it should at least hold a debate and a vote. 


■ Trump says he’s pulling out of the Intermediate-Range 
Nuclear Forces Treaty, and he should. The 1987 agreement that 
was a central achievement of the late Cold War diplomacy 
between Ronald Reagan and Mikhail Gorbachev has outlived 
whatever usefulness it had (NR stubbornly opposed it at the 
time). The Russians have persistently cheated on the treaty, 
which bans intermediate-range, ground-based missiles. We 
have tried to gel them to stop lor years, to no avail. Meanwhile, 
as was not the case during the Cold War, there is now more 
than one major military power for the U.S. to reckon with. 
Almost all of China’s missile force would be in violation of the 
agreement if Beijing were a signatory. 1here’s no reason Tor 
U.S. to consent to be the only country in the world truly con¬ 
strained by the treaty. 

■ Vice President Mike Pence delivered a resolute speech to the 
Hudson Institute on our relations with China. Coming as it did 


during the height of the Kavanaugh affair, the speech was easy 
to miss. But it was sneakily significant and represented a turn¬ 
ing point in the history of U.S.-China relations. Citing the 
administration’s National Security Strategy, which foresees a 
new era of great-power competition. Pence slammed China's 
flouting of international trade rules, denounced its persecution 
of Muslim, Christian, and Buddhist minorities, and called 
its “belt and road" initiative—a massive transportation- 
in frastrueture project in Central Asia—a scheme to ensnare 
nearby countries in debt traps. He also warned that the Chinese 
Communist Party is attempting to conscript American corpo¬ 
rations into doing its bidding, and, mure dubiously, said that 
China is “meddling” in American elections. Readers of this 
magazine should expect that our conflict w ith China will only 
intensify (see "Cold War II,” May 28, 2018), and we think 
Pence’s speech got the big things right. 


■ Asia Bibi, on death row in Lahore, Pakistan, since 2010, has 
appealed her sentence and expects the court to decide her fate 
any day. A Punjabi woman now in her late thirties, she was 
working in the fields when neighbors scolded her for drinking 
from a cup used by Muslims. During the heated back-and- 
forth, she asserted her belief in Christ, “who died on the cross” 
for their sins. “What did your Prophet Mohammed ever do to 
save mankind?" Later, a mob descended on her house. She was 
rescued by the police, who investigated. No member of the 
mob went to prison. She did. There, after a year, she was 
charged with violating Pakistan's blasphemy taw’s. The details 
of her alleged crime are disputed, but contrary accounts are 
hard to determine in part because Muslims familiar with the 
case arc reluctant to transcribe or repeat remarks they deem 
blasphemous. But in this case the details ought not matter. 
Such low regard for both freedom of speech and freedom of 
religion outrages all fair-minded people. 


■ Andrew Brunson, an American Protestant clergyman, was 
released from a Turkish prison by a local court in October, after 
the Trump administration announced increased tariffs and the 
imposition of financial sanctions on two officials of the 
Erdogan government, which was already feeling the pressure 
of an economic crisis. Turkish prosecutors had charged 
Brunson with a host of improbable crimes, including collabo¬ 
ration in a failed coup attempt in 2016. T he administration had 
pressed for his release for months, with the president prepared 
to shutter the U.S. embassy in protest, according to ABC 
News. People of good will, cheer the news of Pastor Brunson’s 
release, a victory, though delayed, for human rights. Please, 
though, don't forget Serkan Golge, another U.S. citizen, who 
still languishes in a Turkish prison, detained on charges essen¬ 
tially the same as those in the Brunson case. 


■ Bartholomew I, the Ecumenical Patriarch of Constantinople, 
ranks as “first among equals" in the byzantine ecclesiological 
structure of Eastern Orthodox Christianity, so the w orld sat up 
and listened when he granted autoeephaly, or independence, to 
“the Church of Ukraine,” which has three main branches, the 
oldest being under the jurisdiction of the Patriarch of Moscow, 
in effect, Bartholomew now recognizes Christians who belong 
to churches not affiliated w'iih Moscow' ancl rejects Moscow’s 
claim of exclusive rights over the Orthodox Church in 
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Ukraine. Objecting that he has no authority in the matter, the 
Russian Orthodox Church, which claims jurisdiction over the 
entire nation, responded by declaring the Patriarchate of 
Constantinople schismatic. So far the controversy has serious 
symbolic but no practical consequences—Christians will go to 
their usual church to pray the Divine Liturgy on Sundays— 
although fights over property could erupt if congregations 
currently in the Russian Orthodox fold decide to leave it. 
Bartholomew appeals “to all sides involved” to avoid retalia¬ 
tion. Euge, Patriarch Bartholomew. 


■ It’s always the little things that cause trouble in a marriage: 
little things and money. In 2012, when fugitive Julian Assange 
found sanctuary in the Ecuadorian embassy in London, it 
seemed a match made in heaven, the WikiLeaks founder, 
whose disclosures had embarrassed the U.S. government, set¬ 
ting up housekeeping with Rafael Correa’s fervently anti- 
American socialist government. But now the seven-year itch 
seems to be setting in. with Assange and his hosts squabbling 
over laundry, grocery bills, who will mop the bathroom floor, 
and even responsibility for cleaning the litter box of 
Assange’s cat—along with the S5 million Ecuador has spent 
to keep Assange safe. The Australian-born Assange, now an 
Ecuadorian citizen, has filed suit in Ecuador charging mistreat¬ 
ment, and the government seems increasingly impatient with 
its tattletale guest; but if it kicks him out, the British will 
arrest him immediately and presumably deliver him to the 
Americans. So the pair maintain their increasingly grumpy 
modus vivendi. It's hard to imagine how Assange, when he 
started WikiLeaks over a decade ago, envisioned the rest of his 
life turning out, but it’s safe to say he never imagined himself 
playing the lead role in a never-ending revival of The Man Who 
Came to Dinner. 


■ Sears. Roebuck and Company was the original disrupter, 
with its catalogue business opening up the local monopolies 
in rural communities most often served by a single general 
store. Its 1906 initial public offering was the first such major 
sale of stock by an American retailer, and its shares remained 
a component of the Dow Jones Industrial Average from 1924 
until 1999, by which point it already was in decline, having 
been superseded as the nation's largest retailer by another 
innovative upstart, Walmart, ten years before. As Sears has 
declined it has just announced that it is shuttering 142 
stores and seeking bankruptcy protection—much has been 
made of the role of its recent owner, the hedge fund ESL 
Investments, and its founder, Edward Lampert, who has been 
denounced in predictable terms as a "vulture capitalist.” But 
Sears in fact has a long and complicated history when ii 
comes to debt and ownership: Julius Rosenwald, the man 
who really built Sears into a retail-business powerhouse in 
the early 20th century, was a clothier who ended up owning 
part of Richard Warren Sears’s failing business—the Panic of 
1893 nearly wiped him out—because Sears owned him 
money. The more things change . . . Nostalgia aside, this is 
how economic progress actually happens: Outmoded uses of 
capital fail, and that capital is reorganized into pursuits that 
more closely match what people want and need. There's no 
more need to cry for Sears than there was to cry for the gen¬ 
eral stores Sears wiped out all those years ago. 


■ The big new hit at the multiplex is Halloween, w hich in its 
opening weekend posted a gigantic $77.5 million domestic 
gross against a tiny $10 million budget. Wonder of wonders, 
the film turns out to be that rare Hollywood offering with an 
unmistakable conservative message. The movie’s heroine, ex¬ 
babysitter Laurie Strode, played once again by Jamie Lee 
Curtis, scoffs at sentiments such as the one held by her daugh¬ 
ter (Judy Greer) that the world is "lull of love and understand¬ 
ing” and instead trains her from a young age to be handy with 
firearms and to count on the state to fail to protect them from 
the institutionalized serial killer Michael Myers, who does 
indeed escape and go on another masked rampage. A pair of 
oblivious podcasters, representing hand-wringing progressives 
who seek understanding for the wicked, get their comeup¬ 
pance, as does a kid who whines that dance lessons are more to 
his liking than shooting practice. A voice on tape from the late 
psychiatrist who knew Myers best warns us that the evil he 
embodies should have been ended via execution rather than 
managed in therapy. Few' among us will have to do battle with 
knife-wtelding psychos, but the film's skepticism about the 
limits of the state's abilities, together with its faith in the power 
of well-trained individuals with firearms, is—whatever the 
film's other merits—refreshing fare from Hollywood, 

■ In an era when modern Catholic churches often resemble 
high-school auditoriums, Barcelona’s Sagrada Familia basili¬ 
ca has stood as a gloriously exuberant counterexample. With 
its profusion of decorated spires and neo-Goth ic arches and its 
bright, throbbing colors, intricately detailed sacred carvings, 
and riotous modernist stained glass, Sagrada Familia— 
designed in 1883 by Antoni Gaudi, who spent his life oversee¬ 
ing its construction—inspires millions of visitors per year, 
Catholic and non-Catholic, despite still remaining unfinished 
due to red-tape delays and chronic lack of funds. Now the 
basilica s trustees have settled the fines that are owed to the 
city and procured the funds needed for completion, and it looks 
like Gaudi s dream will be realized in its full glory by 2026, 
the centennial of his birth. The Church often stumbles when it 
follows fashion in architecture, just as when it follows fashion 
in thought, but Sagrada Familia shows that modem doesn't 
have to mean ugly. 


■ it was Tet 1968, and the celebration of the Vietnamese 
lunar new year had become a living nightmare. Outside Hue 
City, Gunnery Sergeant John L. Canley took charge of 
Company A, First Battalion, First Marines, replacing his 
wounded commanding officer, and led his men forward. For 
three days of brutal combat, the Marines followed him, 
attacking dug-in enemy positions in an attempt to relieve 
friendly forces that had been cut off and surrounded. Though 
wounded himself, on February 6, Canley twice climbed over a 
wall in a hospital compound, exposing himself to heavy enemy 
fire, to retrieve wounded Marines and carry them to shelter. A 
28-year Marine veteran, Canley enlisted at 15, using his broth¬ 
er’s stolen paperwork, and retired as a sergeant major in 1981. 
Now, 50 years after his actions at Hue. Canlcy’s Navy Cross 
has been upgraded, and he was awarded the Congressional 
Medal of Honor by President Trump. Thirty Marines who 
fought with Canley were present at the White House. They 
honor him. as do we. 
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■ “I lad Germany acquired nuclear weapons during the Second 
World War . . .” No one wants to finish that sentence. The 
Nazis were on the threshold but never crossed it, thanks to a 
band of Norwegians led by 23-year-old Joachim Ronnebcrg, 
who fled to Scotland after Germany invaded his native country 
in 1940. He received military training in the U.K. and soon 
found himself on a mission, with a handful of fellow country- 

men, to prevent the Wehrmaeht 
from acquiring the “heavy 
water" that was crucial to its 
plans for an atomic bomb. So 
they parachuted back into 
Norway and skied through the 
Telemark forest. Escaping the 
notice of guards and German 
troops in nearby barracks, they 
sneaked into the heavy-water 
plant, set off explosives, and 
sneaked out, eluding a hunt by 
2,800 soldiers through the sur¬ 
rounding countryside, British 
officers had given Ronneberg and his comrades cyanide pills 
to swallow' if they were captured. He knew what he was getting 
into. London would have looked “like Hiroshima” is how 
Ronneberg finished the sentence, many years later. Dead at 99. 
May he rest in well-deserved peace. 



MIDDLE EAST 

Saudi Allies, Not Friends 


I T took nearly three weeks for the Saudis to acknowledge 
the obvious, that Washington Post columnist Jamal 
Khashoggi was dead after disappearing in the Saudi con¬ 
sulate in Istanbul. I he official story now is that Khashoggi 
was inadvertently killed during a fistfight that just happened 
to break out in the midst of an otherwise standard meeting 
with Saudi officials. The regime has made a show' of dismiss- 
ing and arresting several operatives that it says were rogues, 
and attributes responsibility for the killing to them only. 

As alibis go, this barely qualifies. The images of a body 
double masquerading as Khashoggi around Istanbul after his 
murder and the reports of a bone saw used to dismember him 
should leave little doubt that this was a premeditated operation, 
almost certainly undertaken at the behest of Crown Prince 


Mohammed bin Salman. 

Surveillance video courtesy of the Turks, who arc exploit¬ 
ing the crisis to enhance their own position at the expense of 
the Saudis shows that a group of Saudi musclemen flew into 
Istanbul and entered the consulate hours before Khashoggi 
arrived. Several of them are members of Prince Mohammed’s 
inner circle; one, since dismissed from his post, is among the 
crown prince's closest advisers. Very little happens in Saudi 
Arabia without Prince Mohammed's foreknowledge and 
approval, so the nolion that he would be so unaware of his 
inner circle's activities regarding one of the regime's highcsl- 
profilc international critics is laughable. 

President Trump has at times sounded eager to give support 
to the Saudi version of the story. This is a mistake. It dimin¬ 
ishes American credibility on the international stage and treats 
the Saudis far more favorablv than they deserve. 


i he nature of the Riyadh regime is no mystery, and there is 
no use pretending otherwise. Saudi Arabia is a religious dicta¬ 
torship in hock to fundamentalist Islamic clerics, ft has a long 
history of brutal and repressive measures aimed at solidifying 
its rule. Riyadh and the United Stales, and to some extent Israel, 
Jordan, and Egypt, share enemies and interests; since the 1940s. 
the U.S. Saudi alliance has been a linchpin of our Middle East 
strategy. But shared interests do not equal shared values. Our 
relationship with Riyadh is important, but our approach should 
be clear-eyed and strictly transactional. 

I here is no good alternative to the present regime. Absent 
this kingdom, disorder, an Iranian puppet state, or an even 
more radical Wahhabist regime could take root there. And a 
clean break with the Saudis, which some are calling for. 
would risk upending the anti-Iran alliance that the U.S. has 
worked to build and could endanger the safety of our other 
allies in the region. 

So what is the right approach? The U.S. should exact some 
meaningful price on Riyadh that expresses our displeasure 
with such a massive disregard for international norms. It 
should not, however, lead to a fundamental rupture of the 
alliance. Sanctioning the officials involved in the killing is an 
obvious move already underway, and American lawmakers of 
both parties seem poised to suspend arms sales to the Saudi 
regime, at least for a while. 

! he first step, though, should be for the administration to 
acknowledge forthrightly that Prince Mohammed deserves 
the blame for this killing, The choice here isn’t between dis¬ 
solving our Middle East strategy and pretending the Saudis 
did nothing wrong. The president should not provide any 
public-relations cover for this murder. 
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BY JIM GERAGHTY 


W ay hack in 1996, a little- 

known high-school teacher 
named Victor Morales 
won the Texas Democratic 
Senate primary. He beat two better- 
known and better-funded members of 
Congress, John Bryant and Jim 
Chapman Jr,, and Morales was the first 
non-white candidate for Senate to win 
the nomination of either party in state 
history. The media were enraptured 
with the tale of a humble teacher who 
put 60,000 miles onto the odometer of 
his dented white pickup, crisscrossing 
Texas, taking on incumbent GOP sena¬ 
tor Phil Gramm. 

Richard Estrada of the Dallas 
Morning News wrote that "Morales fair¬ 
ly oozes sincerity. I le is the consummate 
outsider. In truth, Morales is not just a 
viable candidate, the enthusiastic re¬ 
sponse he is receiving signals that he is a 
political phenomenon." The New York 
Times declared that Morales "could ener¬ 
gize Hispanic Democrats to turn out for 
him this November, maybe even provid¬ 
ing major help for President Clinton here 
or for other Democrats.’' 
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Texas Monthly tracked how Morales 
had become a media phenomenon; 
"Morales has been profiled in the New 
York Times, the Washington Post , the 
Los Angeles Times, USA Today, and 
the Miami Herald and on the Today 
show, Dateline , and CNN. Perhaps 
most important, he has sat for the oblig¬ 
atory, underdog-championing portrait 
in People T 

Despite ail the hype about Morales, 
the race was never all that competitive; 
Gramm went on to win by eleven points, 
one of the early chapters of a long, 
painful stretch for Texas Democrats. No 
Democrat lias received more than 45 
percent of the vote in a race for senator 
or governor since 1994. Democrats, 
both inside and out of the Lone Star 
State, desperately want a candidate who 
could win Texas, because a Democrat 
who could win the state’s 38 electoral 
votes in a presidential race would end 
the competition before it began. 

In past cveles. the yearning to be- 

I mf mf W- 

Iieve in Texas Democratic candidates 
got national reporters to breathlessly 
hype the chances and potential of fig¬ 


ures sue!; as former Houston mayor 

■r 

Bill White, state legislator Wendy 
Davis, and former San Antonio mayor 
Julian Castro, and to tout the formation 
in 2014 of the progressive grassroots- 
organizing group Battleground Texas. 
“ There’s no doubt the group has put a 
scare into the long-dominant Texas 
GOP," declared MSNBC, a few months 
before Republicans had one of their 
best election days ever. 

This is how the stage was set when 
Democratic congressman Beto O’Rourke 
decided to run against first-term incum¬ 
bent senator Ted Cruz. 

The national media started sending cor- 

•w 1 

respondents to hang out with O’Rourke, 
and just about all of them fell in love with 
him: Vanity Fair, Town and Country, 
Spin , GQ (twice!), BuzzFeed, Yahoo 
News, the New York Times, Rolling 
Stone, Time , the Washington Post 
(twice!), the Guardian, the Los Angeles 
Times, Bloomberg News, the BBC .,. 

Correspondents seemed oddly fixat¬ 
ed on his sweat. Politico swooned, 
“Sweat pours off his lean, 6-fo01-4- 
inch frame.” In Vanity Fair , Peter 
Hamby described him "sweating 
through a button-down shirt at one of 
his jam-packcd town halls.” The BBC 
wrote, ”His toes are well over the edge 
of the boards” of the stage "and his 
suede shoes arc soaking up dark splashes 
of sweat from his brow.” 

It’s Texas. It's summer. It’s hot. 
Everybody sweats at outdoor events. 

Beyond their not-so-hidden partisan 
preference, many reporters want to dis¬ 
cover the southern Democrat with 
national potential Bill Clinton 2.0 
and write the first glossy profile piece of 
a future president. I he piece will double 
as a book proposal, and the book will 
allow' its author to spend the latter half 
of his or her career as a quasi-historian 
expert on a particular president, 

Beading through all of these profiles 
as they emphasize the same points over 
and over again- He was in a punk- 
rock band: He skateboards! He s hand¬ 
some! He s Kennedyesque! He speaks 
fluent Spanish! —one keeps waiting for 
the seciion that describes what makes 
O’Rourke actually unique among 
Democratic candidates. And that sec¬ 
tion never arrives. There is no hard¬ 
scrabble climb out of poverty, no tale 
of military heroism, no running into a 
burning building to save orphans, not 










even an occasion of helping gel an old 
lady's cat out of a tree. 

O’Rourke's father was a well-connected 
judge and entrepreneur, and his mother 
ran a furniture store. He went to 
Columbia and formed a punk-rock 
band, lie spent his initial post-college 
years “holding down a series of entry- 
level and temp jobs.” as Texas Monthly 
put it. Unhappy with life in New York 
City, he moved back to El Paso and 
eventually formed a company that man¬ 
aged websites. 

O'Rourke ran for city council and, 
depending on your point of view, either 
spearheaded an exciting revitalization 
of the city or encouraged gentrification 
to help his career, supporting the use of 
eminent domain to drive out poor resi¬ 
dents. He married into the family of his 
region’s most influential businessmen. 

All of those glowing profiles had 
missed or glossed over the one really 
dramatic event in O'Rourke’s early life 
until, at the end of August, the Houston 
Chronicle uncovered new details about 
the candidate’s serious DUT car acci¬ 
dent on his 26th birthday, O’Rourke 
“lost control and hit a truck, sending 
his car careening across the center 
median into oncoming lanes. . , He 
“recorded 0.136 and 0.134 on police 
breathalyzers,” well “above a blood- 
alcohol level of 0.10, the state legal 
limit at the time.” A witness who 
stopped at the scene later told police 
that O’Rourke had tried to drive away, 
an accusation he denies. (For perspec¬ 
tive: Texas Monthly wrote an 8,500- 
word profile of O’Rourke and 
mentioned the DU I once. ) 

In Congress, O’Rourke was little 
known until his Senate bid: he’s been 
the primary sponsor of just three bills 
that became law. One of them renamed 
a federal building in El Paso. 

The media looked at O’Rourke's fairlv 

|/ 

mundane life and standard-issue national- 
Democradc positions and convinced 
themselves they had found a transforma¬ 
tional political talent, in some eases by 
simply asserting that the Democratic 
nominee was something he wasn't. 
He’s not Latino—“Beto” is a childhood 
nickname—but headlines keep leaving 
the impression that he is, as with 
MSNBC's “In Texas, Bcto O'Rourke’s 
rise fuels hope lor Latino Democrats.” 

He gels labeled an “outsider” despite 
having been in elected office since 


2005 and in Congress since 2013. The 
Associated Press eventually noticed 
that he’s got an every man image but a 
net worth of about S9 million. 

O'Rourke has some strengths. lie’s 
handsome, he’s good on the stump, 
and he uses social media in creative 
ways. He won his past Democratic pri¬ 
maries by out-hustling comfortable 
incumbents. And O'Rourke is indis¬ 
putably unusual for a Texas Demo¬ 
cratic candidate in that he’s running 
on a stridently liberal platform: ban¬ 
ning AR-I5s, for example, and abol¬ 
ishing ICE. 

It’s hard to tell whether the media 
pushed the liberal grassroots to love 
O'Rourke or the liberal grassroots 
pushed the media to love O’Rourke. Or 
is all of this Beto-mania symbiotic? 
Clearly, liberal donors fell head over 
heels for a Texas statewide candidate 
who sounds like an MSNBC talking 
head. O’Rourke raised $38 million in 
the third quarter, by far the largest 
amount raised in a quarter by a Senate 
candidate ever, Top-tier presidential 
candidates envy that kind of fundrais¬ 
ing, and endangered Democratic Senate 
incumbents such as Heidi He it Lamp, 
Claire McCasktU, and .foe Donnelly 
would feel a lot more secure if they had 
half of it. 

This overwhelming media love and 
avalanche of donations are going to a 
candidate who hasn’t Jed a 
RealCl ear Politics average of polls even 
once this year. Whatever his flaw's, Ted 
Cruz has led every reliable survey by 
anywhere from one to nine points. 

With an O’Rourke victory looking 
less and less likely, the goalposts arc 
moving again, to turn his expected 
defeat into a moral victory. CNN's 
James Moore declared that, “against 
the odds, win or lose, he’s already 
changing Texas.” Alex Shephard wrote 
in The New Republic that O’Rourke has 
“shown Democrats how to run brave, 
uncompromised campaigns in the 
Trump era,” And i I am by gushed that 
he’s offered “an antidote to the entire 
stupid artifice of American politics in 
the Trump era.” 

Maybe they're right; maybe even a 
defeated O'Rourke campaign would 
herald a permanent change in the 
state's politics. 

Then again, everybody eventually 
forgot about Victor Morales, too. nr 
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New Judicial 
Opinions 

—“ r i i t i t 1 

he bit!tie over the Supreme C ourt 

1 

has the Left rethinking the judiciary 

0 Y RAMESH PONNURU 

L iberals are having second 
thoughts about judicial power. 
For decades, they celebrated 
the role of the federal courts in 
advancing progress over the objections 
of hidebound, self-interested, or reac¬ 
tionary majorities. The liberal legal the¬ 
orist Ronald D work in wrote that the 
Supreme Court “calls some issues from 
the battleground of power politics to the 
forum of principle”—an account of the 
constitutional division of power that, 
while foreign to any Founding-era 
political thought, reflected widespread 
liberal assumptions. 

The confirmation of Justice Brett 
Kavanaugh is changing those assump¬ 
tions. i he Supreme Court now appears 
to have a fairly solid conservative 
majority. It is the first time it has had 
one since the Court acquired the power 


il now exercises, starling roughly in 
the late 1940s. {It is also the first time 
it has had one since the beginning of 
the conservative movement, which is 
typically dated to around the same 
time.) Calls lo impeach Kavanaugh are 
in part a reaction Lo this new and unwel¬ 
come stale of affairs. 

But impeachment is only the begin¬ 
ning. Looking beyond Kavanaugh him¬ 
self, liberals are reacting to the new 
conservative majority by harking back to 
a time almost beyond living memory, 
when their forerunners denounced the 
“nine old men” who were standing in the 
way of the New Deaf FDR responded to 
judicial opposition by proposing “court 
packing”: expanding the size of the 
Supreme Court to build an allied majority. 
That effort failed, but the strategy is get¬ 
ting a new hearing from liberals. 

If Democrats win the 2020 elections, 
some liberals say, they should add two 
new justices to the bench to make up 
for President Trump’s appointees. 
Congress and the president have that 
power: The Constitution is silent on the 
size of the Supreme Court, although it 
has been fixed at its current number by 
statute since 1869. To implement this 
idea would require the support of the 
president, a majority of the Flouse, and 
either a supermajority of the Senate or 
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a majority willing to change the rules 
on filibusters. 

l he emotional tenor of these discus¬ 
sions is not one of awe at the majesty and 
nobility of the Supreme Court. Writing 
in Slate, New York University law pro¬ 
fessor Christopher Jon Sprigman argues 
that it’s about time liberals adopted a 
more realistic view of the institution: 
“The reality is that on the major civil 
rights decisions of the past 60-plus years, 
the court has followed rather than led 
public opinion and has often been inef¬ 
fectual in the championing of progres¬ 
sive ideas." Even worse. Roe v. Wade 
“birthed a militant pro-life movement 
that has . . . helped push the center of 
American politics to the right." 

The new' liberal skepticism about the 
value of judicial power is yielding 
other proposals to combat conservative 
jurisprudence. Term limits for the jus¬ 
tices are getting an airing on op-ed 
pages. The liberal publication Vox ran an 
interview with Harvard University law' 
professor Mark Tushnet to discuss the 
idea of abolishing judicial review—that 
is, of no longer letting federal courts 
strike down laws as unconstitutional 
or at least curtailing it, 

Sprigman has suggested one way 
that might be done. Article HI of the 
Constitution gives Congress the power 
to limit the federal courts’ 
jurisdiction: explicitly, by 
making “exceptions,” in the 
case of the Supreme Court; 
implicitly, in the ease of the 
lower courts, through its 
power to create them in the 
first place. Sprigman is not 
advocating that these powers 
be used in piecemeal fashion: 
lie would have Congress 
pass a law claiming for itself 
the power to override Su¬ 
preme Court decisions, and 
then deprive federal courts of 
any ability to counter this 
new' power. 

Calls for judicial self- 
restraint, while less dramatic 
than proposals for structural 
reforms to judicial power, are 
also being heard more often 
from center-left voices these 
days. William Galston writes 
in the Wall Street Journal: “It 
is also time to reconsider the 
outsize role that the Supreme 
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Court has assumed in our national life. In 
my view—and I address this to my fel¬ 
low liberals as well as to thoughtful con¬ 
servatives we need an extended period 
of judicial minimalism in which the 
court rules modestly and incrementally, 
with maximum respect for precedent and 
settled law.” 

Conservatives have had two reactions 
to this ongoing liberal reevaluation of the 
courts. One is to gloat at liberals' power¬ 
lessness: fhey failed to slop Kavanaugh 
from setting confirmed, and there is 
something fantastic about the proposals 
they are now making. (Who is to say 
they will win in 2020?) The other is to 
worry about liberal proposals as a threat 
to important freedoms, the rule of law, 
and the constitutional structure. 

Thai worry can't be lightly dismissed. 
A successful packing of the Supreme 
Court, even a limited one, may inhibit the 
justices from offering their best legal rea¬ 
soning: They will know that if they offend 
the party in power, or the party about to 
take power, their work can be undone by 
another round of court-packing. And it 
would not be hard to conjure scenarios 
in which downsizing judicial power led 
to clear constitutional abuses. What if 
Congress and the president enacted a law 
forbidding criticism of themselves and 
then stripped the courts of the jurisdic¬ 
tion to review that law? 

But the new libera) stance has some¬ 
thing to recommend it even if it is 
opportunistic, even if it presents some 
dangers, and even if the specific proposals 
that accompany it vary in their wisdom. 
The heroic conception of the Supreme 
Court deserves the historical debunking 
it gets from Sprig man, and more. 
Decades of judicial sell-aggrandizement 
have obscured how comparatively pas¬ 
sive the Court was in prior eras. In our 
first 70 years under the Constitution, the 
Supreme Court struck down precisely 
two federal laws for violating it. In the 
first case (Marbury v. Madison), the 
Court merely disclaimed a power that it 
said the Congress could not give it. The 
second case was Dred Scott , in which it 
invalidated restrictions on slavery in 
U.S. territories. 

Professor Tushnet offered a less 
grandiose description of the mission of 
the Supreme Court —“the general role, as 
it’s come to be understood, is to police 
the boundaries of our political system”— 
but even that description goes well 


beyond lhe purview it was thought to 
have during much of our history. 

That history should inform our judg¬ 
ment of the risks of returning to a more 
modest understanding of the judicial 
function. The country was able to enjoy 
the blessings of constitutional govern¬ 
ment without making nearly as extensive 
use of judicial review as we now do. And 
the distortions created by too active a 
judiciary, particularly in constitutional 
matters, are harder to correct than those 
created by passivity. 

If the courts bless a statute or policy 
that they should not, political action can 
still undo it. If they wrongly strike it 
down on constitutional grounds, on the 
other hand, our customary practices 
make it almost impossible to rectify (he 
mistake. So long as any significant 
political constituency is rooting for the 
error, no constitutional amendment can 
erase it. 

It remains to be seen how deeply the 
new liberal sentiments will set. Re¬ 
sponding to Sprigman’s provocations, 
Daniel Hemel, a law professor at the 
University of Chicago, suggested that a 
retreat from what he candidly called 
“judicial supremacy” would do more to 
harm than to help the Left “Progressives 
primarily tear a court that fails to inter¬ 
vene when states curtail access to the 
ballot, that fails to intervene when states 
impose stringent abortion restrictions, 
and that fails to intervene when Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump meddles in the 
investigation of his campaign’s Russia 
tics. Dcfanging the court as some pro¬ 
gressives propose to do—simply ensures 
the nightmare scenario every time” 
(emphases in original). 

llemel makes a point in passing that 
deserves elaboration. I'he most pas¬ 
sionate commitment of the judicial 
Left, and certainly its most powerful 
organizing cause among voters, runs 
directly against any pro ject of downsiz¬ 
ing judicial power. That project would 
also, pace Galston, endanger cherished 
liberal precedents. No meaningful 
reduction of the courts’ power can be 
said to have taken place if they continue 
to bar legislation supported by tens of 
millions of citizens, and bar it without 
any warrant in the text, original under¬ 
standing. history, or structure of the 
Constitution. If liberals really want to 
abandon judicial supremacy, they will 
have to abandon Roe too, NR 



We do not share values with the 
Saudi regime 


BY ANDREW C. MCCARTHY 

Mil t’VE defeated ISIS.” So 
\ i\ m said President Trump 
V V in a recent Associated 
Press interview. Not for 
the first time was the president’s exu¬ 
berance overstated. Military officials 
quickly added the qualification that the 
Islamic State’s end appears to he near 
but it is not yet vanquished. 

Welcome news all the same. News 
that would naturally lead one to ask; 
Does the dismantling of the jihadist net¬ 
work mean, finally, an end to the brutal 
enforcement of sharia? f’an we close the 
book on savage beheadings intended to 
terrorize and to inculcate compliance 
with a literalist, scripturally based con¬ 
struction of Muslim law, set in stone— 
or is it stoning?—a millennium ago? 

Not a chance. If you are, say, a homo¬ 
sexual, an unmarried woman innocently 
commingling with non-rclated men, a 
Christian who has apostatized from 
Islam, or even a believing Muslim who 
questions the ancient consensus on 
some aspect of Islamic doctrine, you 
know the peril of decapitation has never 
been limited to precincts of Syria and 
Iraq where the Islamic State imposed its 
caliphate. Beheadings arc still routinely 
conducted in Saudi Arabia, by the gov¬ 
erning regime. In fact, for particularly 
heinous offenses, the regime directs that 
decapitation be followed by display of 
the corpse, hung from a horizontal pole 
along with the severed head in a plastic 
bag, a practice publicly referred to as 
“crucifixion.” 

And yes. the regime we are speaking 
of is the same Kingdom of Saudi Arabia 
that the United States government has 
long deemed a valuable ally. 

The frump administration so values 
the Saudis, as both a strategic partner 
and a lucrative client for military arms, 
that it has made the alliance the plinth of 
U.S. policy in the Middle East. Not only 
was Riyadh the site chosen for President 
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Trump’s first foreign visit; in a major 
speech there in May 2017. the president 
maintained that “principled realism” his 
coinage for the administration’s professed 
America-first approach to international 
affairs—is rooted in the “common val¬ 
ues" said to be held by the U.S. and the 
House ofSaud. 

Close monitors of radical Islam worry 
that principled realism is not very realis¬ 
tic. Not for nothing did 15 of the 19 
mass-murdering 9/11 hijackers hail 
from Saudi Arabia. There arc reasons al- 
Qaeda so readily drew on the kingdom 
for moral and financial sustenance. 

What is variously called “radical 
Islam ” I slam ism, “political Islam,” or 
"Islamic extremism” (and don’t you dare 
ask what it is that they’re so extreme 
about) is better diagnosed as sharia 
supremacism. It is an ideology aimed at 
imposing the tenets of Islamic civiliza¬ 
tion and law, the necessary precondition 
for establishing Islamic societies. 


Sharia is not merely a legal code. It is 
a comprehensive political and social 
framework that systematically discrimi¬ 
nates against women and non-Muslims. 
Notice, for example, that President Trump 
gave his ballyhoocd speech in Riyadh 
rather than Mecca or Medina. That is 
because, as a non-Muslim, the president 
of the United States is deemed unfit, 
under sharia strictures derived from 
Koranic verse, to step fool in Islam’s 
two sacral ized cities. 

Islam marks the Hijra, the migration 
of Mohammed and his followers from 
Mecca to Medina, as the start of time 
(the year was a.d. 622). Each of these 
cities features a mosque- -al-Haram in 
Mecca and al-Nabawi in Medina that 
believers regard as fundamental to the 
faith. More than in oil wealth, the Saudi 
king’s prestige in the umma—the 
notional worldwide community of 
Muslims—lies in his status as “Keeper 
of the Two Holy Mosques.” His king¬ 
dom. the birthplace of the prophet, is the 
cradle of Islam. There, Allah’s law, 
sharia, was revealed, and there it is vig¬ 
orously enforced. 


Common values with America? Sharia 
is authoritarian in the sense that it is 
imposed by the caliphate (the Islamic 
state) on its subjects: In theory, faithful 
enforcement of sharia makes the Saudi 
regime the sovereign, Allah’s representa¬ 
tive on earth; the Saudi people are sub¬ 
jects bound to obey, not citizens entitled 
to make demands on a representative gov¬ 
ernment. Sharia, moreover, is totalitarian 
in the sense that it really does aspire to 
control all facets of human life, great and 
trivial: governance, the use of force, 
restrictions on speech and property rights, 
interaction between the sexes, the arts, 
apparel, even hygiene. As illustrated by 
the beheadings, compliance with sharia 
strictures is compelled by often -brutal 
standards of crime and punishment. 

Sharia is innately aggressive, calling 
on Muslims to spread Allah’s law until 
the world is under its dominion. W hen we 
speak of “moderate” versus “extremist" 
Islam, we are mostly talking about the 


zeal with which this obligation is taken 
up. What's more, sharia is also hostile to 
the West. This is not a posture; it is 
inherent. Fundamentalist Islam and it 
doesn't get more fundamentalist than 
Saudi Wahhabism—understands sharia, 
“the path,” to be Allah’s beneficent dic¬ 
tate of the good, the roadmap to human 
flourishing. Western principles and insti¬ 
tutions, with their elevation of free will, 
freedom of conscience, and individual 
liberty, are seen as licentious, innately 
pernicious deviations from the path. 

So exactly what values docs the 
sharia-supremacist kingdom hold in 
common with the Western superpower ? 
The cognitive dissonance of any “real¬ 
ism” premised on such a conceit was 
illustrated powerfully in early October, 
when Saudi operatives brazenly mur¬ 
dered the well-known columnist Jamal 
Khashoggi at the kingdom’s consulate 
in Istanbul. 

Khashoggi appeared regularly on the 
opinion pages of the Washington Pas/, 
a bastion of Islamist-friendly transna¬ 
tional progressivism. When lie disap¬ 
peared under deeply suspicious 


circumstances—-i.e., after being seen 
entering the Saudi consulate but never 
exiting— it became main stream-media 
protocol to refer to him as a “dissident 
journalist.” That is, it was verboten to 
mention Khashoggi’s long history as an 
unabashed Islamist. A grandson of the 
personal physician to King Abdulaziz 
al-Saud, the kingdom’s founder, Medina- 
born Khashoggi was for decades a friend 
of Osama bin Laden, scion of another 
family with top-tier [louse of Saud 
tics. In the weeks after Khashoggi ! s 
disappearance, it became rote to ob¬ 
serve that he broke with al-Qaeda’s 
emir after the 9/11 attacks; left unmen¬ 
tioned w'as that 9/11 was the culmination 
of a series of attacks orchestrated by bin 
Laden against American interests over 
the better part of a decade. 

Any allusion to Khashoggi’s sharia- 
supremacist roots was denounced by the 
Western press as a “blame the victim” 
rationalization of the Saudi atrocity— 
which, if not for the dolorous circum¬ 
stances, would be amusing to many of 
us longtime critics of the Saudi regime 
and the U.S. government’s indulgence 
of it. 

To understand what happened here, it 
is necessary to grasp that Khashoggi 
was a Muslim Brotherhood enthusiast 
(he was cagey about whether he was a 
formal member). In fact, one of his last 
Post columns was a lament about “the 
United States’s aversion to the Muslim 
Brotherhood,” Consistent with the orga¬ 
nization’s seduction of Western opinion 
elites, Khashoggi maintained that the 
Brotherhood instantiated “democracy” 
and was the solution to terrorism. As ever, 
the Brotherhood's ideology was labeled 
“political Islam,” a euphemism that 
obscures its sharia-based incompatibility 
with—and therefore demands for accom¬ 
modation by Western political systems. 
Naturally, Khashoggi never got around to 
explaining how a solution to terrorism 
manages to breed so many terrorists. 

The Brotherhood was founded in Egypt 
after World War I. For decades after its 
members fled from persecution follow¬ 
ing an unsuccessful 1954 assassination 
attempt on ’resident Gama! Abdel Nasser, 
they found a soft place to land in Saudi 
Arabia. Tn the backwards kingdom, the 
Brothers were a useful, sophisticated lot 
who stressed education and whose 
Sunni fundamentalism, while more 
nuanced, worked in easy cooperation 


Compliance with sharia strictures is 
compelled by often-brutal standards 
of crime and punishment. 
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with Wahhabist authorities. When the 
kingdom became oil-rich, its resources 
combined with Brotherhood know-how 
made the propagation of sharia suprema- 
eism a lucrative global enterprise. Its 
march through the campus, the media, and 
popular culture has been more effective 
and enduring than the jihadist terrorism it 
leverages by playing “the moderate,” 

Bui then came the “Arab Spring,” The 
Saudis looked on in anguish as the 
Brotherhood exploited the tide of revolu¬ 
tion and language of democracy activism 
to supplant their Egyptian ally, the 
Mubarak regime. To pull oh the coup, the 
Brothers worked effectively with more 
radical Islamist elements and took sup¬ 
port and inspiration from their allies in 
Iran—the Saudis’ bitter Shiite rival, with 

CD 

§ whom they are fighting vicious proxy 
t wars in Yemen and Syria. Perceiving that 
% they could be the next Sunni despots on 
| the menu, the Saudis turned decisively 
i against the Brotherhood. Riyadh strongly 
t supported the 2013 military coup that 
i ousted the Brotherhood government in 
Egypt. In 2014, Saudi Arabia designated 
| the Brotherhood a terrorist organization. 
In the interim, the Brotherhood’s 

2£ 

1 strongest supporter in the region has 


been Turkey. There, Ataturk’s secular 
democracy lias been strangled by the 
sharia supremacism of Recep Tayyip 
Brdogan, a Brotherhood devotee whose 
quip “Democracy is like a train: When 
you reach your stop, you get off’ perfect¬ 
ly states the modus operand i of “political 
Islam.” fhc Saudis' rivalry' with Turkey 
traces back generations, to the Ottoman 
domination of the Arabs. It has been 
exacerbated in recent times by Erdogan’s 
intimacy with the Brotherhood and his 
alliance with Iran against the separatist 
ambitions of the Kurds. 

Unlike the Western media, the Saudis 


did not see Khashoggi as a “dissident jour¬ 
nalist.” They saw him as treasonous 
a Saudi subject who publicly scolded 
the regime on behalf of the its enemies. 
In Saudi Arabia, such people arc rou¬ 
tinely persecuted. 

You needn’t take mv word for it. I he 
Trump administration s own State De¬ 
partment admonishes Americans pon¬ 
dering a trip to the kingdom that Saudi 
authorities tolerate criticism of the royal 
family no more than of Islam; those who 
violate such strictures “may be expelled, 
arrested, imprisoned, subject to physical 
punishments, or even executed.” 


From the Saudis' perspective, then, in 
killing Khashoggi they did away with a 
traitor who abetted the enemy Brother¬ 
hood at the regime s expense; and they 
did it in Turkey in part because the 
opportunity presented itself and in part 
to provoke a despised rival. 

Pace Khashoggi’s admirers, to point 
this out is not to rationalize but to 
emphasize the Saudis’ barbarity. It is to 
elucidate the farce of regarding as a vital 
American ally the world’s leading state 
propagator of sharia supremacism, a 
regime that uses the international-law 
sanctuary of a consulate to murder in 
cold blood a critic who, whatever one 
thinks of his politics, was a lawful immi¬ 
grant to our country a “U.S. person” 
under American law. 

We do not have common values with the 
regime in Riyadh. We are an unmatched 
pair, drawn reluctantly together by some 
common interests and enemies—which 
tend to be interests and enemies for 
salienily different reasons. We cannot 
avoid interaction, and better that it be 
cooperative than belligerent. It should, 
however, be strictly transactional, and 
there is no good reason to pretend it is 
anything but. nr 
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Rent Control 
Resurgent 

An economically illiterate policy is on 
the ballot in California 

BY KEVIN D. WILLIAMSON 

P rogressives enjoy boasting 
that their policies arc guided 
by science, that their politics 
have been 1 iberaled from mere 
ideology by evidence and expertise. 

That news has not yet reached 
California, where a ballot initiative 
under consideration. Proposition 10, 
would open the way toward expanding 
government-imposed price controls on 
residential rentals, a policy based in 
economic ignorance and pure supersti¬ 
tion. It would do so by repealing the 
1995 Costa Hawkins Rental Housing 
Act, which exempts buildings built in 
1995 or after from rent control (and 
buildings built earlier, in some cases: 
1979 for San Francisco and 1980 for 
Berkeley). It exempts single-family 
homes from rent control, allowing 
individuals and families to rent out 
their own houses without falling sub¬ 
ject to rent-control regulation, and it 
allows landlords to rent out vacated 
rent-controlled apartments at market 
price, at which point rent control 
would kick in from the new market 
benchmark. Proposition 10 would 
repeal that law. leaving the sober minds 
of the Berkeley Rent Stabilization 
Board and their counterparts through¬ 
out C alifornia to interfere in the rental 
market with essentially no limitation. 

Free-markct economists such as 
Friedrich Hayek and Milton Friedman 
opposed rent controls on the grounds 
that they would lead to shortages of 
available rentals in the price range of 
the very people the policy was intend¬ 
ed to benefit. Gunnar Myrdal, the 
father of the Swedish welfare state, 
concurred, calling the policy “the 
worst example of poor planning by 
governments lacking courage and 
vision.” Economist Assar Lind beck, 
another Swedish socialist, called rent 
control the most effective way to 
destroy a city short of bombing. Paul 


Krugman, who was an economist of 
some repute before he became the 
most predictable New York Times 
columnist, in 2010 called rent control 
“among the best-understood issues in 
all of economics, and—among econo¬ 
mists, anyway one of the least con¬ 
troversial.'’ Professor Krugman cited 
an American Economic Association 
poll in which 93 percent of economists 
agreed that rent control “reduces the 
quantity and quality of housing.” A 
similar poll of Canadian economists 
produced 95 percent agreement. 

Professor Krugman was so flabber¬ 
gasted by a New York Times article on 
San Francisco’s rental market—an 
article in which the words “rent con¬ 
trol'' did not appear—that he publicly 
mocked his own newspaper for its 
shoddy journal ism: 

To an economist, or for that matter a 
freshman who has taken Economics 
101, everything about that story lairly 
screamed those two words—which 
arc, of course, "'rent control.’" . . . 
Almost every freshman-level textbook 
contains a case study on rent control, 
using its known adverse side effects to 
illustrate the principles of supply and 
demand. Sky-high rents on uncon¬ 
trolled apartments, because desperate 
renters have nowhere to go—and the 
absence of new apartment construc¬ 
tion, despite those high rents, because 
landlords fear that controls will be 
extended? Predictable. Bitter relations 
between tenants and landlords, with 
an arms race between ever-mo re inge¬ 
nious strategies to force tenants out 
what yesterday's article oddly described 
as “free-markct horror stories”—and 
constantly proliferating regulations 
designed to block those strategics? 
Predictable. , . . Surely it is worth 
knowing that the pathologies of San 
Francisco’s housing market arc right 
out of the textbook, that they are 
exactly what supply-and-demand 
analysis predicts. 

Practitioners oT lhe dismal science 
apparently arc not invited to the Party 
of Science. 

That is as close to unanimous agree¬ 
ment on a contentious public issue as the 
experts are likely to get. And yet 
Proposition 10, which would expand a 
policy held in near-universal disdain by 
the experts by repealing an earlier law 
limiting municipalities’ ability to impose 


rent control, nonetheless enjoys wide 
support among prominent progressives 
and their institutions: The Los Angeles 
Times has endorsed it, as has the 
Sacramento Bee. It is supported by the 
municipal governments of Berkeley, 
Beverly Hills, Oakland, Santa Monica, 
and West Hollywood, along with the 
Berkeley Rent Stabilization Board. The 
California Democratic party has 
endorsed Proposition 10—a decision 
taken after an unusually lopsided vote in 
which 90 percent of the party's voting 
members backed it. The most powerful 
nongovernment actors in California poli¬ 
tics, the California Federation of 
Teachers and the California Teachers 
Association, support Proposition 10, 
along with the SEIU California State 
Council, the National Urban League, the 
ACLU of California, the California 
Progressive Alliance, the International 
Socialist Organization, Democratic 
Socialists of America East Bay, Demo¬ 
cratic Socialists of America Los Angeles, 
Democratic Socialists of America 
Orange County, Democratic Socialists 
of America Peninsula, Democratic 
Socialists of America Pomona Valley, 
Democratic Socialists of America Sacra¬ 
mento, Democratic Socialists of America 
San Diego, Democratic Socialists of 
America San Francisco, Democratic 
Socialists of America Santa Cruz, 
Democratic Socialists of America 
Silicon Valley, Democratic Socialists of 
America Ventura County, the Bernie 
Sanders Brigade, and Los Angeles 
mayor Eric Garcetti. 

On the opposite side of this soi-disant 
people-power coalition arc the people, 
who have consistently leaned against the 
proposition in polls. This is true even in 
San Francisco, where most renters live in 
rent-controI led housing. 

Forsaking the consensus of econo¬ 
mists, California's progressives—and 
not California’s alone have been pre¬ 
dictably cnsorccled by the allure of 
cheap class-warfare rhetoric. (Note their 
use of the word “corporate,” which has 
evolved from a term describing the legal 
organization of a business fimi to a label 
of general opprobrium.) “Predatory cor¬ 
porate landlords oppose Prop 10 because 
they have spent the last 20+ years gam¬ 
ing the system to make more millions in 
profits on the backs of renters,” says a 
statement from Yes On Prop 10. “The 
status quo benefits corporate landlords. 
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not the millions of California renters 
whose rent is too damn high. California 
voters won’t be fooled by the profit- 
driven landlords’ campaign of decep¬ 
tion. - ' One can see the appeal of such a 
non-argument to the Democratic 
Socialists of Silicon Valley: Mere 
expertise is nothing when set against 
the fashionable radicalism of rich 
white Millennials. 

'There's a reason people don't want 
to be the next San Francisco,” says 
Robert Melvin of the National Apart¬ 
ment Association (NAA), an industry 
group that opposes rent controls. “Rent 
control might appear on the face to be a 
good strategy to help low- and moderate- 
income individuals, but it does more 
harm than good. It has negative 
impacts on property owners—and on 
residents themselves." 

• he shape and direction of those neg¬ 
ative impacts are, as Professor Krug- 
man noted, entirely predictable. 
Rent-controlled apartments become 


budgets. A study on rent control in New 
Jersey showed S3,2 billion in lost prop¬ 
erty values. 

And. of course, developers have less 
incentive to build new rental housing, 
the scarcity of which is the fundamental 
cause of sky-high rents in the Bay Area 
and some other parts of California. In 
the post-war years, New York City saw 
an average of 35,000 new residential 
units built every year: after the imposi¬ 
tion of a rent-stabilization ordinance in 
1969, that number fell to 20,000; there 
was an expansion of rent control in 
1974, alter which new construction fell 
to 10,000 units per year, and it has 
declined further since then. 

The cure for scarcity is abundance: 
Market prices are set by the interaction 
of supply and demand—and there is 
great demand for housing in California, 
but the supply is artificially constricted 
by the same progressives who want to 
impose rent control. Streamlining the 
nightmarish zoning and permitting 


and what the renter can bear out of a 
fund sustained by the city’s affordable- 
housing program, foundations, and 
employers the last of which will like¬ 
ly be the leaders in dealing with the Bay 
Area’s critical housing shortage and 
with similar shortages elsewhere. 
Employers end up bearing a share of the 
burden of high rents—highly desirable 
prospects can do the rental math, which 
is why it costs more to hire a first-rate 
software designer for a job in (he Bay 
Area or New York City than it does to 
hire one for a job based in Ilouston or 
Salt Lake City. 

All of the above assumes that the 
people pushing for expanded rent con¬ 
trol in California actually want to solve 
the problem. Consider the situation on 
the other side of the country, where 
some on the city council are pushing 
for a bill that would impose draconian 
measures on commercial landlords, 
not only controlling their rents but also 
mandating [ease renewal, controlling 


The cure for scarcity is abundance: 
Market prices are set by the interaction of 

supply and demand. 


cherished assets, and access to them is 
hoarded and handed out with 
favoritism: A proposal to eliminate rent 
control in New York City in the 1980s 
was nicknamed the “Carly Simon 
Act,” a reference to the subsidized 
apartments in Simon’s case, ten mag¬ 
nificent rooms with a view of Central 
Park—enjoyed by well-connected and 
well-off New York celebrities ranging 
from Mia Farrow to William Shawn, 
former editor of The New Yorker , to 
William vanden Heuvel, former deputy 
ambassador to the United Nations. 
Landlords will make less money 
that's the point—and. as a result, they 
may pay less in income taxes. The 
California Legislative Analyst's Office 
(a kind of CBO for the state) forecasts 
that broadening rent control would 
lower state revenues by devaluing 
rental properties and hence lowering 
landlords’ tax bills. And as it lowered 
revenue, it would raise municipalities’ 
costs, potentially adding “tens of mil¬ 
lions of dollars per year” in new admin¬ 
istrative expenses to some localities’ 


rules to which California builders arc 
subject would be an enormous and 
complex project, one complicated by 
problems with interagency communi¬ 
cation and conflicting regulations. But 
that is the necessary work—and not 
only in California. NAA forecasts that 
4.6 million new residential units will 
need to come on the market by 
2030—and that 11.6 million will need 
to be rehabilitated. (I is unlikely that 
the Bay Area—or Manhattan, or 
Brooklyn, or Austin, or any other high¬ 
ly desirable residential market is 
going to regulate its way out of scarci¬ 
ty and its effects. They arc going to 
have to build their way out—and no 
denunciation of “corporate landlords,” 
however spittle-flecked, is going to 
change that. 

There are things that could be done 
in the short term. Denver—which is 
grow ing by 1,000 people a month- has 
an intelligently designed pilot program 
that matches low-income families with 
vacant rentals, paying some or all of 
the difference between the market rent 


deposits, and more. After touting com¬ 
mercial rent control over the sum¬ 
mer—and imposing a new rent-control 
program in part of Upper Manhattan— 
the mayor has developed doubts about 
the bill under consideration, as well he 
should. But the debate on that bill 
hasn’t been about the economic conse¬ 
quences of rent control—it mostly has 
been conducted in black-hats,'whitc- 
hats terms, pitting the good guys 
(small businesses) against the bad ones 
(evil landlords). Even the benighted 
members of the New York City Council 
arc not in the main naive enough to 
believe that the program would have 
much of a positive effect on the city's 
business environment. It’s pure pop¬ 
ulist demagoguery, and a way for one 
or two of the city’s mayoral aspirants 
to see whether they can get to the left 
of de Blasio. 

The housing shortage is not a problem 
that is going to be fixed by men with 
gavels. It's going to be fixed by men 
with hammers, if the men with gavels 
get out of their way. nr 
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BY JERRY HENDRIX 


C hina is building a navy, and it clearly intends to 
challenge the United States and the broader interna¬ 
tional community not only in the waters off its 
coast, but on all the high seas across (he globe. 

Of course, this is not a new insight. Defense leaders, includ¬ 
ing the late senator John McCain, have been highlighting 
China's investments in new ships, including aircraft carriers 
and nuclear-powered fast-attack submarines, as well as 
advanced anti-aecess/arca-denial weapons to thwart U.S. car¬ 
rier groups. What is not understood is how two parallel policies 
over the past generation—one that guided the contraction of 
the overall size of the U.S. Navy, and a second that emphasized 
high-end capabilities in the ships that remained—effectively 
invited China and other nations to enter into a naval arms race 
with the United States. Also misunderstood is how critical it is 
to quickly answer President Trump's call for a 355-ship Navy 
if we are to avoid a disastrous war. 

Everyone seems to remember Ronald Reagan’s 600-ship 
Navy from the 1980s, but few understand how precipitate the 
decline was following the demise of the Soviet Union. First the 
Bush/Clinton “peace dividend." and then the nation's focus on 
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its wars in Afghanistan and Iraq, saw the Navy fall from 592 
ships in 1989. to 350 in 1998, to its nadir of 271 in 2015. While 
this was playing out, both civilian and uniformed leaders made 
the argument that the Navy did not require large numbers of 
ships so long as the ships it retained were of the most advanced 
designs, This answer appeared valid, in theory, but the reality 
was that a smaller fleet simply could not be everywhere wc 
needed it to be at once. 

The result has been a slow unraveling of the maritime order 
of free trade and free navigation that the United States and its 
Navy struggled so hard to build over the previous 70 years. 

I ’he current situation recalls the “broken windows” theory of 
law enforcement first advanced by George L. Rolling and 
James Q. Wilson in the early 1980s. The theory took its name 
from the phenomenon wherein an unrepaired broken window 
acts as a psychological invitation to break other windows. 
Kelling and Wilson argued that police could control crime by 
maintaining a general sense of order in their communities, with 
cooperation from the communities themselves. This entailed 
patrolling on foot rather than by car—so that officers would be 
seen as part of the neighborhood — and by taking “quality of 
life" offenses seriously. 

Between 2001 and 2016, when the Navy was shrinking 
rapidly, the United Slates' strategic focus was firmly locked on 
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its counter l error ism wars in the Middle East and Central Asia. 
Most of the Navy's deploying ships were either moving 
towards those conflicts or returning home front them, leaving 
entire maritime “neighborhoods” unpatrolled—and windows 
started to break, f ishing rights were trampled upon, sovereign 
claims over broad sw'athes of the high seas were advanced, 
critical energy infrastructure on the bottom of the sea was 
threatened, and ultimately fortified artificial islands were built 
in an attempt to expand anti-access, area-denial weapons sys¬ 
tems. Window after window shattered without an appropriate 
response. The community began to lose confidence in the old 
Free-trade and free-navigation rules and norms that the U.S. 
had established. Over time, disorder began to increase all over 
the world, encouraged by Russia, China, North Korea, and 
Iran. As an ancillary effect, acts of independent piracy 
increased olT of Africa, in the Arabian and Red Seas, and even 


in the central Pacific. 

To be clear. Navy ships continued to crutse through these 
troubled regions from time to time with their high-end carrier 
strike groups or even with their Aegis Combat System- 
equipped cruisers and destroyers, but there simply were not 
enough of these ships to patrol often enough to uphold norms. 
Plus, the Navy had become separated by a chasm of technolo¬ 
gy from the neighborhoods it was patrolling—much as police 


from the zealous Iranian Revolutionary Guard Corps, make 
high-speed passes around American Navy ships, and a few 
years ago, in the dwindling facile days of the Obama adminis¬ 


tration, they even seized two American riverine-boat crews in 


international waters. 


China continues to build one warship every two months, 
ranging front new aircraft earners to guided-missilc frigates 
that can visit a broad range of ports in the region. Soon the 
Chinese navy will surpass the U.S. Navy in size, and it is 
approaching capabilities parity as well. It is also stepping up its 
challenges to the U.S. Navy, as evidenced by its recent near¬ 


collision with a U.S. destroyer in the South China Sea. 

These state actors arc challenging the United States on the 
high seas because they perceive in the U.S. Navy’s shrinking 
numbers an opportunity to surpass a superpower. In other 
words, they are challenging the U.S. because the U.S,, with its 
small and unbalanced licet, has invited them to do so. 


S uch challenges are not to be taken lightly. While the 
United States has at last realized that it is once again in 
a great-power competition, it has not come to grips with 
the fact that such competitions are inherently unstable and 
have almost inevitably led to large-scale war. Those who point 


Great-power competitions are inherently 
unstable and have almost inevitably led to 

large-scale war. 


officers who remain in patrol cars fail to connect on a personal 
level with neighbors on the street. Allied and partner navies 
around the world, largely fielding frigates and coastal patrol 
craft, began to feel overawed as they looked up from their 
ships' bridges at Americans towering over them in terms of 
both size and technology. 

The composition of the American Navy has added to this 
sense of separation in another way. During much of the Cold 
War, when the U.S. was knitting together the international 
community, the Navy maintained nearly 200 ships—frigates, 
flat-bottomed amphibious ships, and patrol craft—that could 
make port calls into the large number of small and shallow har¬ 
bors around the world. But today’s Navy, equipped with larger 
ships that sit deeper in the water, has lost contact with numer¬ 
ous vital maritime communities. It is no longer looking people 
in the eye and hearing their problems; instead it cruises 
through on its way to somewhere else and occasionally rolls 
down the window to peer out from behind mirrored sunglasses. 
Such separation created a vacuum, and power, like nature, 
abhors a vacuum. Rival powers have begun to fill it. 

Russia deploys an increasing number of ships to the eastern 
Mediterranean, ostensibly to support its ally in Syria but tan¬ 
gentially to plant seeds of doubt within the NATO alliance. It 
has also increased its naval presence in the Arctic and Atlantic 
Oceans and the Baltic and Black Seas. Putin docs not have a 
large navy, bui he employs what he has for optima! elTect, 

Iran lias demonstrated a mastery of small-gunboat opera¬ 
tions in the Arabian Gulf. Its boats, manned with crews drawn 


to the Gold War as a period of dynamic yet ultimately peaceful 
tension overlook the fact that it was a symmetric competition 
between two great powers—whereas tine multi-power compe¬ 
titions. with three, four, or even five actors, often experience 
shifting alliances and rising instability. The era leading up to 
World War I, with its multipolar alliance structure and under¬ 
lying aims races, is only the most recent of a scries of such 
unstable international structures. 

However, it should not be thought that all is lost and war is 
inevitable. T here is still time to get out of the cruiser and back 
to walking the beat. 

The Navy has settled on the goal of a 355-ship fleet. It has 
also initiated a selection process to begin acquiring a new 
guided-missilc frigate beginning in 2020. During the Cold 
War, the Navy operated around 100 of these small, versatile, 
multi-mission ships, but today it has none in its inventory. 
Presently the Navy wants to buy around 50 of them, but based 
on deployment patterns and historical models, it will require 
around 73 frigates as part ofa 355-ship fleet. It should also look 
to purchase some small patrol boats or offshore patrol vessels 
to replace its rapidly aging Cyclone -class patrol vessels. Such 
vessels, robust but low in price, can serve as the “cop on the 
beat” peace-preserving force in the world’s troubled regions, 
such as the Taiwan Strait, where two U.S. Navy ships recently 
sailed to demonstrate that the U.S. considers the strait to be 
international waters and thus open to free passage. 

These ships, frigates, and patrol vessels are similar to ships 
found in the navies of many of our nation's allies and partners 
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and will allow them to look us in the eye as we work together 
to reestablish local legal and strategic norms. Smaller and with 
shallower drafts, such vessels will also be able to access smaller 


ports and harbors, allowing the Navy to interact with local gov¬ 
ernments and populations, rebuilding good will and trust. They 
will also help raise the morale of the Navy itself through posi¬ 


tive feedback from these port visits and interactions. And 


deploying these vessels will free up mure expensive and tech¬ 
nologically complex ships to focus on training for the high-end, 
war-winning missions that they arc optimized to accomplish, 
i he time has come to take another look at the composition of 


the high-end force as well. For the past three generations, the 
Navy’s high end has been dominated by the carrier strike group 
and its air wing. All the ships in the strike group—the earner, 
cruisers, and destroyers—are arrayed to allow the embarked air 
wing, made up of approximately 65 aircraft of various types, to 
launch, hit their targets, and return to recover and reload. But 
the enemy gets a vote, and after some 70 years of unopposed 


carrier operations, both the Chinese and the Russians have 
begun to invest in long-range missiles that target the carrier and 
force it out from their shores, beyond the range of its embarked 
aircraft. This is a problem that has two solutions. 

The first is for the Navy to extend the range and reach of its 
air wing. It could do so by building a new aircraft, probably 
unmanned, that could have the range, approximately 1,500 to 
2,000 miles, to hit targets from a safe standoff distance. (This is 
actually the reason carriers became so large after World War IT; 
to be able to launch and recover larger aircraft that could fly 
long distances while carrying a meaningful amount of ord¬ 
nance.) The second solution is to shift the Navy’s strike empha¬ 
sis to the undersea environment, where it still has a significant 
strategic advantage. A new generation of submarines, each 
equipped with a large inventory of standoff strike missiles, 
could also provide the penetrating volume office to take down 
enemy air defenses and command-and-control nodes. 

Such a balance of high-end, war-winning ships and low-end, 
peace-preserving ships (which would also serve well in 
wartime) would allow the Navy to rapidly grow to 355 ships in 
an affordable manner. This would be key to convincing rising 
powers that they will never be allowed to surpass American 
naval capabilities or capacity. It would also enable the Navy to 
begin patrolling challenged areas, bringing pressure to bear 
against rising powers, reestablishing local norms, and encourag¬ 
ing American allies and partners to begin repairing the broken 
windows in their neighborhoods. Creating a new generation of 
war-winning capabilities will also create a new awareness of 
risk in those who would make themselves enemies of the 
United States. 


Kclling and Wilson stated nearly three decades ago that 
“failing to arrest those who demonstrate disruptive behavior 
establishes a pattern of behavior for others that becomes more 
disruptive . . . over time”- and New York City demonstrated 
in the 1990s, through its crackdown on minor offenses, that 
high-crime areas can become livable neighborhoods once 
again. China didn’t start down the road towards building up its 
navy and competing with the U.S. at sea until it perceived that 
the U.S. Navy had vacated its regular patrol areas; the U.S., 
that is, invited these disruptions. It is time to invest in a 355- 
ship Navy that has the right balance between high capabilities 
and cop-on-the-bcat presence. NR 


The Great 
War’s Great 

Price 

Revisiting the wreckage t on the centenary oj 

the armistice 

BY ALLEN C. GUELZ0 


T here is no monument to the First World War on the 
National Mall. Along the two-mile carpet of memory 
we have created between the Capitol arid the Lincoln 
Memorial, we honor the Civil War, the Vietnam War, 
the Second World War, and the Korean War. But nothing there 
memorializes the other great American war of the 20th century, 
which we entered in Apri 1 1917 and saw to its conclusion the 
following November. This is peculiar, since no other modern 
war was waged by Americans with such outstandingly pristine 
expectations. It was, as President Woodrow Wilson intoned, to 
be “the war to end all wars.” the war to “make the world safe for 
democracy,” the war to establish a world order of “open 
covenants of peace, openly arrived at." Measured against those 
slogans, no other 20th-century war produced such meager 
results, either, which is the principal reason Americans have 
chosen to forget World War I so completely. 

And not just on the National Mall. No American combatants 
produced memoirs of wartime as powerful as Robert Graves's 
Goodbye to All That (1929) or Ernst J finger's Storm of Steel 
(1920). Not even the most heralded o f American fiction about 
the Great War, Ernest Hemingway's A Farewell to Anns (1929), 
is a serious match for Erich Maria Remarque’s All Quiet on the 
Western Front (1928). The one anniversary the war acquired 
on the public calendar. Armistice Day, was homogenized into 
Veterans’ Day in 1954. And no wonder: fully half of the 4.7 
million American soldiers mobilized for the war never even 


made it to the scenes of combat in France before the armistice 


was declared. 

What was known until 1939 simply as the Great War ended 
on November 11, 1918, at 11 a.m. —the eleventh hour of the 
eleventh day of the eleventh month and on terms largely set 
forth by Woodrow Wilson in his Fourteen Points the previous 
January, For four years, the European continent had been tom 
asunder by the rival combinations of Britain, France, and Russia 
(the Entente, or Allies) and I he German, Austro-Hungarian, and 
Ottoman Turkish empires (the Central Powers). What began in 
1914 as a war of vast, swift maneuver by armies numbering in 
the millions soon bogged down into an equally vast deadlock 

Mr. Gurko is the Henry R. lure Professor of the Civil War Em at 
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of trenches zigzagging across northern France, the impasse 
occasionally interrupted by doomed efforts to break the stalemate 
at Ypres, Verdun, and the Somme. By 1917, it was clear that 
both sides were fighting not so much with any confidence of 
victory as with dread of the consequences of defeat. 

Given that almost 8 percent of the American population was 
{like my great-grandfather) either German-bom or the offspring 
of German parents, and another 4.5 percent Irish, who had every 
reason to sympathize with the 1916 Irish uprising against British 
rule, the United States might have felt little incentive to take the 
Allies' side. But Woodrow Wilson saw the Central Powers as the 
minions o["military and monarchical despotism, and his crusader 
temperament pushed hard toward sympathy with the Allies, 
especially after a German submarine inadvertently killed 128 
Americans in the torpedoing of the British ocean liner Lusitania 
in 1915. Stilt, not even Wilson could nudge the country into 
outright war until the German empire threw off all restrictions 
on submarine attacks in February 1917 and began sinking 
American ships without notice. And even then, 50 members of 
the House of Representatives voted against the war resolution 
Wilson presented on April 2, 1917. 

But once in, Americans were all in. “There was a crusading 
spirit in the air," recalled one new recruit in the spring of 1917, 
“bands were playing martial music on the courthouse squares." 
Newspapers hawked stories of German atrocities and pictured 
the German emperor, Wilhelm M, as “the Beast in the Bible's 
Book of Revelation, who wanted to conquer the world." Re¬ 
cruitment posters (led by James Montgomery Flagg’s frowning 
Uncle Sam) confronted young men with the demands “l want 
YOU FOR LT.S. ARMY" and “UPHOLD OUR HONOR, FTGHT FOR US.” 

Those more hesitant would be drafted under the Selective 
Service Act of 1917. 


After three years of watching the Great War from the sidelines, 
Americans ought to have been better prepared for taking up arms. 
They weren't. The Army's tactical doctrine showed no sign of 
any of the brutal lessons being taught in the trenches in France 
about machine guns, barbed wire, and poison gas. 

The country would soon learn otherwise, for what the 
American Expeditionary Force (AEF) walked into was an 
entirely new and horrific way of making war, honed by three 
years of remorseless practice. All told, the United States put into 
uniform less than 4 percent of its population that was eligible for 
military service: from that number, 116,000 Americans died in 
the short span of their involvement. Britain, however, had 
mobilized 12.5 percent of its military-age population; Germany, 
15.5 percent; and France, 17 percent, of which the French lost 1.3 
million, the Germans 2 million, and the British 920,000. Nor was 
it merely the horrendous butchers’ bills that staggered American 



by chlorine and mustard gas. by air, by mines. At sea, German 
submarines sank 5,708 ships — a quarter of the world’s merchant 
fleet. “All the horrors of all the ages were brought together,” 


wrote Winston Churchill. And “when all was over, Torture and 
Cannibalism were The only expedients that the civilized, 
scientific, Christian Stales had been able to deny themselves.” 
From the muck of the war, American soldiers were able to 


retrieve at least a few moments of glory. The first sizable 
American units to go into action fought al Cantigny on May 
26, 1918, at Soissons and Chateau-Thierry in July, at Saint- 
Mihiel in September (where up to 14 American divisions 


participated), and, in October and November, in the 47-day 
battle to clear the Argonne Forest. The U.S. Marines earned 
their first great title to combat glory' in the fighting for the 
Belleati Wood in June 1918, along with the memorable 
response given by Lieutenant Lloyd Williams when the 
French advised him to retreat: “Retreat? Hell, we just got 
here!" The Germans gave the Marines one of the names 
they've lived with ever since: feu I’d Hunden (Devil Dogs). 

O ncl an armistice was negotiated, no one was happier to 
celebrate than Americans. Some units had, in fact, 
already worked out informal truces with their German 
counterparts days before; inspection officers from the 2nd Army 
arrested 40 Americans from lire 110th Infantry whom they found 
“all laughing, talking, and fraternizing” with the Germans— 
aided by the numbers of Americans who spoke German. Nor did 
American officials show much taste tor participating in some 
grand post-war reconstruction ol'lhe Central Powers, all of which 
were collapsing internally and installing new republican regimes 
in place of their kings and emperors. Although, under the tenns 
of the armistice, the Allies were to occupy both the bridges 
crossing the Rhine River and the bridgehead zones beyond them, 
the AEF proceeded with demobilization at an almost frantic pace. 
Within four years, the American military presence along the 
Rhine would be reduced to just 6,800 men, and even those would 
depart by the end of January 1923. It was a haste the whole world 
would eventually regret, 

The Allies seemed equally willing to be free of any need for 
Americans. Wilson's Fourteen Points, with their promise of “a 
free, open-minded, and absolutely impartial adjustment” and a 
post-war League of Nations, was the basis on which the Central 
Powers were willing to embrace an armistice. But when the 
Allied Powers convened a peace conference at Versailles in 
January 1919, the treaty’s 427 articles lopped off large swathes 
of German territory, dismembered the old Austrian empire, 
saddled Germany with punitive reparations, and forced 
Germany to accept “the responsibility ... for causing all the loss 
and damage to which the Allied... Governments ... have been 
Subjected as a consequence of the war.” The Germans protested, 
but in vain, that this was not what Wilson had led them to believe 
would be the shape of the post-war settlement. Meanwhile, the 
Allies themselves felt no compunction about treating their own 
colonial subjects with much the same brutality that they had just 
accused the Germans of displaying. The British crushed protests 
and uprisings in Egypt and India; so did the French, now ruling 
the former Ottoman domains in Syria. 

Wilson, who took the unprecedented step for an American 
president of leaving the United Slates to attend the peace 
conference in person, was appalled at the Allies' treaty 
demands, Bui his protests were neatly outmaneuvered by the 
British prime minister, Lloyd George, and French premier 
Georges Clemenceau. “The result,” complained secretary of 
stale Robert Lansing, “is that the president has been outplayed 
and persuaded to do a tot of things he would six months ago 
have flatly refused to do.” Wilson managed to salvage the 
League of Nations from the wreckage of the peace conference. 
But Americans had had enough of unrighteous bargains with 
their erstwhile Allies, and U.S. participation in the League of 
Nations was rejected not once but three times by the Senate. 
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The hirst World War left deeper shocks than just the ones 
inflicted by the campaigns and the Versailles Treaty. The folly 
that had led Europe's leaders into a pointless four-year 
nightmare tore the heart out of Western civilization’s self- 
confidence. Never again would the nation-states of Europe be 
able to call so easily on the loyalty of their peoples for war; never 
again, the Oxford Union declared, would “this House . . , fight 
for its King and Country” quite so eagerly as it had in 1914. 

Purely in monetary terms, the Great War cost its participants a 
mind-numbing $208 billion; the British empire, which had been 
the world’s economic and financial colossus since the 18th 
century, bad only four weeks' worth of gold in reserve at the 
war’s end, and at the armistice was actual I v in debt to the United 
States. The Versailles Treaty made matters worse, not only by 
imposing impossible schedules of reparations but also, through 
division of the old empires of Central Europe into new nation¬ 
states, by creating 4,000 miles of new national trade boundaries. 
But the United States staggered under the war’s costs, too. For 
Americans alone, the bill amounted to $32 billion, at a time when 
the last pre-war federal budget had been only S725 million. As 
late as 1970, pension costs related to First World War veterans 
amounted to nearly S2 billion a year: and even though the last 
American veteran oi the Great War died in 2011. the government 
still paid $16.1 million in survivors’ benefits in 2014. 

But the most profound transformation wrought in America 
by the Great War was in the nature of government itself. 
Woodrow Wilson came to the presidency in 1913 as the prince 
of the Progressi ves, and he at once began to assemble the 
scaffolding of a new administrative stale through the Federal 
Reserve Act. His efforts were aided by constitutional 
amendments to secure the levy of a national income tax. to 
institute the popular election ol'U.S. senators, and to impose a 


national prohibition on alcohol. Entrance into the Great War 
widened the scope of administrative control, justifying the 
creation of a Fuel Administration, a Food Administration, a War 
Labor Policies Board, a War Industries Board, and a Shipping 
Board, which created an Emergency Fleet Corporation to build 
dry docks and piers, commandeer privately owned vessels, and 
even seize enemy ships. That control reached even into the 
schools: in Philadelphia, the School Mobilization Committee 
organized 1,300 public and parochial schoolboys as farm 
workers. The war, complained Randolph Bourne, licensed the 
Progressive state to become “what in peacetime it has vainly 
struggled to become—the inexorable arbiter and determinant of 
men’s businesses and attitudes and opinions.” 

! he armistice and the debacle of the League of Nations 
Stemmed the onrush of Wilsonian Progress! vism but only until a 
new crisis loomed in the Great Depression, when the Wilsonian 
banner was taken up again by Franklin Delano Roosevelt. FDR 
had served in Wilson's cabinet during the Great War, and his 


response to the crisis of the Depression was to treat "the task as 
we would treat the emergency of w ar.” The administrative state 
has marched to that beat ever since. 

The Great War lived up to few of its promises and brought in 
its wake a century of sorrows. Even those who saw only the 
war’s opening months knew that it would change the face of 
human history' in irrevocable and ugly ways. Looking back 
from 191$, the Belgian poet Emile Adolphe Gustave Verhaeren 
wrote, "!l dedie avec emotion, ces pages a 1’homme qu’il fut 
autrefois” (He dedicates these pages, w ith emotion, to the man 
he used to be). That might well be a general motto for the 
century after the guns fell silent. And it also might well be that 
the best monument, like the Vietnam War Memorial, would be 
a vivid scar in the ground. nr 
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The Need 
For Allies 


BY JAKUB GRYGIEL 

G reat power stirs a great temptation: to be alone, 
unencumbered by others, free to act when the 
spirit moves, and, by virtue of one’s own strength, 
secure from the rapaciousness of enemies. The 
drive toward self-reliance, however, can result in loneliness 
and loneliness, in our individual life as well as in the life of 
our nation, is dangerous. Jt exposes us to risks that we have 
to face alone, taxing our resources and attention, and does 
nothing to decrease the threats that are bound to arise nearby 

Mr. Crxgifl rs an associate professor of politiis l it the Catholic University of 
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or far away. On the contrary, perceiving an opportunity in the 
solitary existence of the great power, rivals will only increase 
their predatory reach. The temptation to be alone, without 
allies, is costly, and even the most powerful should avoid suc¬ 
cumbing to it. 

In foreign policy, this temptation translates into the belief 
that allies arc a burden rather than a benefit. They cost money 
because they require protection or other goods to keep them 
on our side. They limit our freedom of action by tying us to 
their security. They can entangle us in local controversies of 
little immediate interest to us. i'he list goes on, and reasons to 
spurn alliances can be generated ad infinitum. 

In the United States, the temptation to be alone—and the 
resulting skepticism toward alliances—is a recurring 
theme that appears on both sides of the political spectrum. 
For many on the political left, allies are at best unnecessary 
because the principal security challenges arc global in 
nature, requiring a “global community" to act in unison. 
Our locus on a few select states, that is, on allies, can 
detract from our ability to build global partnerships. 
Hence, Japan and China, Poland and Russia, Israel and Iran 
are all equally needed partners to combat climate change or 
global poverty. These were the underlying premises of the 
strategy of the Obama presidency that, translated into prac¬ 
tice, weakened alliances and gave up-front concessions to 
rivals such as Russia (the “reset") and Iran (the “Iran deal’ 1 ) 
in the hope of future partnerships and participation in a 
“global community," 
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For many on the political right, on (he oilier hand, allies are 
ungrateful free riders or perilous sources of entanglement in 
distant and inscrutable games of power. According to this 
view, strategic rivals exist but U.S. protection of allies (and, in 
some cases. American military presence in their territory) 
only exacerbates the hostility of enemies while creating per¬ 
verse incentives for the allies by providing their defense at lit¬ 
tle or no cost to them. It would be preferable, (he argument 
goes, to leave allies on their own, forcing (hem to face the 
stark geopolitical reality without U.S. security guarantees. 
Left to their own wits, these states would either defend them¬ 
selves or seek some form of accommodation with a neighbor¬ 



negative way the security of the U.S., its power and geogra¬ 
phy buffering any harmful consequence. 

Ofcourse, these sets of arguments contain kernels of truth. 
Allies are indeed not doing enough to maintain regional bal¬ 
ances of power and should spend considerably more on their 
own defense. And there are problems, from nuclear proli fer¬ 
ation to Islamist terrorism, that would be addressed more 
effectively through cooperation among rival great powers. 
These are decent wishes. But ii would be a tragedy to allow 
them to shape U.S. grand strategy and lead Washington to 
shed or even weaken its alliances. The U.S. should continue 
to nurture a preference for allies. 

Alliances are one of the enduring assets of the United 
States, The U.S, may be an empire, but it is an empire of 
alliances, not of colonies and dependencies. Allies set the 
U.S. apart from its rivals, competitors, and enemies most 
of whom have few if any allies. Indeed, these powers, from 


portions, it is also a maritime power. Its economic and geopo¬ 
litical heft is based on freedom of navigation on the oceans. 
But, as has been (rue for all other maritime powers in history, 
the seas are only the links to other regions from and with 
which the polity grows and maintains its well-being. 
Freedom of navigation, which depends on the ability of the 
U.S. or a friendly power to command the seas, is a means, not 
an end in itself. If supplies the United Stales with access to 
the world, expanding market possibilities and protecting it 
from potential foes with nefarious aspirations. This is where 
allies come in: They shape the political and economic life on 
the other side of the oceans, especially in Eurasia, instilling 
there the indispensable regional stability, domestic order, and 
economic growth. 

I hrough these allies, a maritime power such as 1 he United 
States can shape political dynamics in distant regions, a feat 
that is impossible by merely controlling the seas and too 
costly to achieve through direct control. For a maritime 
power, alliances are an efficient and cheap way to be more 
than a state with a large navy. 

Another way to put this is that controlling the seas is nec¬ 
essary but insufficient to the United States, Oceans (and, 
since the mid 20th century, air and space) are highways rather 
than protective moats. Without allies on the other shore, 
mainly in Europe and Asia, the welfare and security of the 
U.S. would demand an impossibly large expenditure of 
resources in order to build a navy, air force, and some sort of 
’‘space force” to protect us from the likely rise of an enemy. 
Even then, it is doubtful that the U.S, would be safe from hos¬ 
tile actors whose strategy is to avoid American strengths and 


The geographic nature of American power 
supplies and enduring reason that the United States 

needs allies. 


Russia to China to Iran, seek protectorates and claim glory 
from conquest (e.g., Russia in Ukraine) or from financial 
enslavement (e.g., China along its "One Belt, One Road” 
project) rather than from the free association of politics. 
These authoritarian states have fully succumbed to the temp¬ 
tation of solitary powers mentioned above. This doesn't 
make them any less dangerous; on the contrary incapable of 
weaving a belt of friendly allies around them and in support 
of their interests, they see only hostile targets of conquest. 
Solitary powers are inherently more aggressive and violent. 

But the value of allies for the United States is much more 
than as a mark distinguishing it morally from its rivals. Allies 
are indispensable for the United Stales and are only becoming 
more so. Four interrelated reasons for this are worth consider¬ 


ing: geography, the costs of projecting power, the nature of 
modern technology, and, perhaps most important, the fragility 
of political order. 


T he geographic nature of American power supplies an 
enduring reason that the United States needs allies. 
While the United States is a state of continental pro¬ 


use American technology and politics to inflict damage, flic 
U.S. cannot outspend its rivals, and attempting to do so will 
lead to fiscal overextension. 

An overly confident trust in the geographic separation of 
the U.S. from the rest of the world has often translated into 
policy arguments in favor of withdrawing into a "hemispheric 
defense”—a posture that docs not require allies or friendly 
states on the other shores of the Pacific and Atlantic oceans. 
War and the collapse of an existing equilibrium of power in 
1914 and 1939 woke Americans up to the bankruptcy of this 
tempting vision of not needing allies and not having to sup¬ 
port them. Much intellectual effort went into debunking this 
temptation in the 1940s. with thinkers such as Nicholas 
Spykman and Walter Lippmann penning books and essays 
demonstrating the dangers and costs of being a maritime 
power without allies in Europe and Asia. But the temptation 
remained, and the naive belief that oceans combined with the 
naval prowess of the United States would suffice to provide 
peace, security, and well-being festered. 

Since then, the importance of alliances has only 
increased. Tn large measure this has to do with technological 
changes that have altered the strategic landscape. For one. 
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allies provide needed entry points into particular regions, 
especially for maritime and thus geographically distant 
powers such as the United States. Were the U.S. to lose its 
allies, a reentry into Europe or Asia would be exceedingly 
difficult and, most likely, simply unfeasible because of the 
required costs. 

Projecting power into a distant land across the sea has 
always been an arduous proposition, but the array of defensive 
technologies developed in recent decades is making it even 
more difficult than in the past. The so-called “anti-access/area 
denial'" set of capabilities that most of our rivals, and China 
and Russia in particular, have been adeptly developing is a 
vivid example of this trend. As a result, a 21st-century version 
of a D-Day or a slow accumulation of American and allied 
forces such as the one in Saudi Arabia preceding the 1991 
Gulf War against Iraq is likely to be prohibitively expensive 
and politically impossible for the United States. Continued 
American support for allies in Europe and Asia (and contin¬ 
ued military presence there) is the cheaper and perhaps only 
way of keeping stability and order. 

Another reason allies are more important now than in ear¬ 
lier moments in history is again tied to technology, in partic¬ 
ular to its complexity. Alliances acquired and maintained in 
peacetime can train together and develop technologies and 
processes that allow them to be more coordinated. The term 
used in policy discussions is “interoperability," the ability of 
allied forces to function in coordination with each other. 


politicians forced to justify to their electorates U.S. 
defense commitments to self-disarmed allies. Some allies 
arc increasing their investment in defense, responding to 
the persistent wake-up calls from Washington and con¬ 
scious that predatory powers are becoming more assertive, 
but there is a risk that these allies will fund systems only if 
they arc produced by European countries, resulting in less 
interoperability with U.S. technologies. Some European 
politicians, such as French president Emmanuel Macron, 
claim that Europe should be self-sufficient for its security. 
The reason for such a call may be a visceral dislike of 
President Trump or a desire to restore French grandeur, but 
the result, if this is translated into practice, is that a “Europe 
only" security policy will prioritize development and 
acquisition of only European weapons. Some European 
allies, therefore, may end up increasing their defense bud¬ 
gets but weakening allied effectiveness. Not every dollar or 
euro more translates equally info a more cohesive and 
effective alliance. 

W F, can accept all these rationales for alliances but 
still support an American disengagement from 
allies. After all, technologies come and go and 
may be more compatible than expected, the “anti-access/area 
denial " bubbles erected by our rivals may crumble on their 
own or be made useless by new capabilities, and maritime 


To have allies that are useful requires time to develop 
coordination and interoperability—and this is something 
that will be difficult to achieve during wartime. Cultivating 
allies now is a necessary investment for the future. 


Obviously this is not a new challenge. Differences in lan¬ 
guage. for example, created headaches for commanders of 
mul tinational coalitions throughout history. Similarly, varia¬ 
tions in training and discipline, or in the use of a particular 
weapon, often weakened the effectiveness of an allied force 
in the field. 

What is new is the level of complexity of technology, mak¬ 
ing it oven more difficult than ever before to coordinate 
quickly and effectively. Communication systems may vary 
and impede tactical coordination; targeting systems may be 
incompatible; armored vehicles may be too heavy for local 
bridges or railroads; the list continues. To have allies that are 
useful, therefore, requires time to develop coordination and 
interoperability—and this is something that will be difficult 
to achieve during wartime. Cultivating allies now is a neces¬ 
sary investment for the future. 

Undoubtedly, allies in Europe and Asia should spend 
more on their defense. The anemic defense spending of 
many U.S. allies, in Europe in particular, is a dereliction of 
basic obligations to their own citizens and to the alliance. 
The Trump administration correctly identified low defense 
spending by U.S. allies as a threat to shared security and 
not merely a domestic political problem for American 


powers can perhaps deter rivals simply by virtue of their 
naval prowess. 

But the importance of allies to the U.S- transcends all these 
reasons, Allies, first and foremost, arc a source of order. The 
survival of U.S. allies as independent entities, in particular 
those along the vulnerable frontlines of present rivalries, is in 
itself a linchpin of stability and order-—political goods that 
benefit both the U.S. and its allies. Geopolitical pluralism in 
Eurasia guarantees that no hostile power develops unchecked 
by local forces and thus becomes all the more directly danger¬ 
ous to the United Slates. International order though geopoliti¬ 
cal pluralism— that is broadly the goal of U.S. foreign policy. 

Another way to put this is that actors at the local level arc 
most effective at maintaining stability and order. U.S allies 
located on a frontline that goes from the Baltic through the 
Black Sea. Eastern Mediterranean, and Persian Gulf, and 
along the Indo-Pacific rim-land have an innate incentive to 
do maintain stability and order because they would suffer the 
most—and the most immediately—from the collapse of the 
order. The revisionist powers Russia, China, Iran—make 
no secret of their desire to alter the status quo and rewrite the 
existing rules to benefit themselves. They are occupying 
neighboring states, destabilizing more distant ones, and 
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extending control over the political anil economic lives of oth¬ 
ers. U.S. allies that are in the path of these predatory powers 
arc interested in opposing and checking them in order to keep 
the status quo. They arc not interested in some abstract order 
based on global rules and are not in search of a vacuous global 
community of partners. They seek security and order through 
alliances and, increasingly, through rearmament. They want 
to preserve the existing geopolitical order because it is in 
their interest to do so. 

One can wonder, can U.S. allies keep their regional orders 
without U.S. military presence and expenditure? Can the 
U.S. remain in its own hemisphere and maintain allies that 
stabilize Eurasia? The answer is simple: No. 

All states make constant calculations about the likelihood 
of their survival and success, and when the chances are 
deemed low, they tend to adapt by accommodating the near¬ 
est and most evident threat. A few states, even if alone, may 
stay firm in adamant opposition to their enemies because 
doing otherwise would likely spell a tragic end (for instance, 
Israel facing Iran). But most would choose accommodation 
with the revisionist neighbor over destruction or poverty. 
Credible American security guarantees are necessary to tilt 
the calculation of these vulnerable states in favor of balanc¬ 
ing against Russia, China, or Iran. Alone, they will fold; as 
confident allies of the United States, they will keep the 
regional order. 


An international political order that allows nations and 
their component groups, families, churches, friends, and 
individuals—to prosper is a geopolitical good that is worth 



built by men. and demands constant vigilance. Phe United 
States cannot protect it alone and would suffer from the 
geopolitical chaos that might arise and from the strengthen¬ 
ing of hostile and predatory powers in Eurasia. The alliances 
that the United States has carefully curated over the past 
century contribute to the preservation of order. And they do 
it at a cost that is considerably lower than were the U.S. to 
do it alune. 

There is nothing in history or in current events to justify the 
belief that nations and states will converge into peace and har¬ 
mony. Order and stability has to be imposed and preserved by 
willful actors, ready to oppose in words and deeds the desta¬ 
bilizing actions of states such as Russia, China, and Tran. 
International organizations and global norms won't do it, and 
there is no automatic balance of power that will arise without 
the active participation of the United States. Prudent Western— 
and American—leaders will continue to expect geopolitical 
rivalries and enmities and, if wise, they will prepare for wars, 
even those pitting great powers against one another Above all, 
they will continue to value the allies that underwrite and pre¬ 
serve the geopolitical order, which, however imperfect, is still 
better than the alternatives, NR 
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I n the maelstrom of the 20 IK news 
cycles, a short report out of the State 
of Missouri attracted virtually no 
national attention. For the first time 
since 2015. the University of Missouri 
posted an actual increase in freshman 
enrollment 4,696 students started their 
college life at Mizzou, up from 4,134 the 
year before. Fo be sure, total enrollment 
was still down by 5 percent since 2015, 
but for the first time in three years, the 
state's flagship university could make the 
case that it was primed for a comeback. 

Most readers probably think: A come¬ 
back from what? After all, given the 
speed of the Trump-driven news cycle, 
2015 feels like ancient history. When 
pressed, even the most politically obsessed 
might remember only the most basic 
details about a controversy at Mizzou 
something about a football boycott. Oh, 
yes, and a viral video. 

The world has moved on, but the 
University of Missouri has not. 

It's worth returning for a moment to 
the fall of 2015. It's worth pondering the 
lessons of arguably the most consequen¬ 
tial campus protests since the Vietnam 
era. A flagship public university of a red 
state capitulated to unreasonable, far-left 
demands, and it paid a terrible price. 

4 2 


When the social-justice warriors of 
Mizzou inflicted that pain, they did more 
to limit their influence in red America 
than the combined efforts of a generation 
of conservative writers sounding the 
alarm over campus intolerance. 

The Mizzou controversy began like 
most campus controversies, with a level 
of anger that was incommensurate to the 
stakes of the dispute, A political battle 
that dominated headlines across the 
United States began with a cut to health 
benefits for graduate-student employ¬ 
ees, a Facebook report from the student- 
association president that unknown 
individuals riding in a pickup truck had 
shouted racial slurs at him, and another 
shouted slur from a drunken man heck¬ 
ling an anti-racism rally. 

Taken together, the incidents were 
minor. In fact, the pickup-truck episode 
couldn't even be tied to on-campus 
wrongdoers. But as so often happens, the 
incidents served as the spark that landed 
on dry kindling. A new generation of 
students brought up in the language of 
microaggressions and trained to believe 
that universities should serve as idyllic 
“safe spaces" decided that they were 
going to confront the administration and 
that they were going to win. 


They started with the common tactics. 
There was a sit-in on October 6. The uni¬ 
versity responded with a common capitu¬ 
lation: It expanded mandatory freshman 
diversity training to include all students, 
faculty, and staff 

But diversity training wasn't enough. 
Unsatisfied, protesters interrupted the 
homecoming parade and were incensed 
when university-system president Tim 
Wolfe wouldn't get out of his car to “dia¬ 
logue" with angry students. 

The university capitulated again. Wolfe 
apologized, and four days later he re¬ 
stored the lost health benefits. 

It still wasn't enough. Students pressed 
their advantage. This time they demanded 
Wolfe’s resignation, flic system president 
had to go. 

What happened next was bizarre, The 
campus was roiled by an utterly inexplic¬ 
able and still-unsolved “hate" incident: 
Someone scrawled a swastika in feces on 
a dorm-bathroom wall. This was proof 
positive of the hostile racial climate, a cli¬ 
mate that Wolfe could not Fix. 

So it was time for the age-old tactic of 
oppressed dissidents everywhere. Oil 
November 2, a graduate student named 
Jonathan Bulkr launched a hunger strike. 
But even a hunger strike only raises an 
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eyebrow. After all. did anyone really 
believe Butler would commit suicide over 
an obscure campus controversy? 

Far more consequential was a decision 
made by the Missouri football team. On 
November 7. its black players announced 
that they would boycott a pivotal game 
with Brigham Young University if Wolfe 
didn't resign. By the next day, the rest of 
the team had joined them. No resignation, 
no game. 

It’s difficult to adequately describe the 
ecstasy of sports media at that moment. 
ESPN dedicated enormous resources to 
covering the story. This was heroism. This 
was the perfect example of athletes’ 
"using their platform” to push for social 
change, And the athletes got results. On 
November 9, Wolfe resigned. Soon 
after, Mizzou chancellor Bowen Loftin 
resigned as well. The victory was com¬ 
plete. I he student acti vists had won. 

But something else happened on 
November 9. At the same time that foot¬ 
ball fans across the United States were 
wondering why the SEC’ was held hostage 
to complaints about a "poop swastika," 
they also became acquainted with a 
Mizzou professor named Melissa (’lick. 
In a viral video, she was shown aiding 
and abetting radical students in physical¬ 
ly pushing journalists away from the stu¬ 
dent protests. “1 need some muscle over 
here." she famously said. 

Two things happened at once. On the 
one hand, the Missouri protests galva¬ 
nized a national movement. On campuses 
across the United States, student protest¬ 
ers were energized. They issued demands, 
collected scalps, and introduced the new 
lingo of "woke” protests to a country that 
was just beginning to understand the 
depth of leftist commitment to interscc- 
lionalily and identity pol itics. 

On the other hand, students began to 
vote with their feet, and they stampeded 
away from the University of Missouri. 
The 2015 freshman class at Mizzou was 
immense: Almost 6,200 first-year stu¬ 
dents flocked to the campus. In 2016 that 
number dropped to 4,770, and in 2017 it 
dropped again, to 4,134. 

And that wasn’t the only consequence. 
Donations plummeted. The university cut 
more than 400 jobs and closed seven 
dorms. Black and white enrollment 
dropped, with black enrollment declining 
by a staggering 42 percent and white 
enrollment dropping by 21 percent. It 
turns out that when you describe your 


university as a racist hellhole, fewer black 
students want to enroll. 

Missouri’s activists may have won their 
battle, but they lost the war. They flexed 
their campus muscles, but in so doing 
they demonstrated to the wider world that 
they were unreasonable and totalitarian. 

University activism depends on a 
degree of public indifference. So long as 
campus protests remain confined to the 
campus environment, the protesters 
have an immense amount of leverage. 
Progressive administrators or professors 
are terrified of being labeled insensitive 
or—God forbid—racist. They will 
capitulate time and again. 

But if and when university controver¬ 
sies penetrate the public consciousness, 
then—to paraphrase Alan Charles Kors, 
co-founder of the Foundation for 
Individual Rights in Education—radical 
activists find that they cannot justify in 
public the things they do in the relative 
privacy of the university quad. They look 
radical. They look strange. Sometimes, 
they even look silly. 

ft’s no coincidence that the Missouri 
protests ushered in a golden age of 
campus-free-speech legislation. Since 
the protest, Arizona. Virginia, Colorado, 
Utah, Tennessee, North Carolina, and 
Wisconsin have passed different fonns of 
it. Bills are pending or have been intro¬ 
duced in multiple other stales. Hundreds 
of thousands of students are now' formally 
protected by state laws that supplement 
standard constitutional protections. 

But the legal reforms pale in compari¬ 
son with the cultural change, l or years, 
major public universities (especially in 
the South) escaped meaningful public 
oversight in part by carefully cultivating 
a sense of timelessness. Alumni could 
come back to their alma maters and 
watch the time-honored traditions that 
marked their own college years. The 
football rituals were the same. The build¬ 
ings were the same. To walk back onto 
campus was to conjure up the best mem¬ 
ories of your life. 

But the Mizzou controversy disrupted 
that narrative. Suddenly, millions of 
Americans who couldn’t care less about 
campus politics realized that the universi¬ 
ties were 1 using their moorings, t hese 
Americans may not have had the power 
to achieve real reform, but they could 
choose to attend different schools. I’hev 

w* 

could shun the university that was the 
symbol of campus dysfunction. 


Talk to a Republican legislator in a red 
state, particularly in the South, and you’ll 
hear a deep commitment to liberty in 
higher education. Or, failing that, you’ll 
notice a deep commitment to keeping the 
legislator’s state and its flagship univer¬ 
sity from becoming a national laughing¬ 
stock. And that commitment extends 
beyond elected officials. 

Not long ago, my oldest daughter 
enrolled in the University of Tennessee, 
At parent orientation, a university offi¬ 
cial explained, of course, that the school 
w as committed to diversity. But parents 
wanted to hear something else. They 
wanted to hear about free speech and due 
process. The concern for the ideological 
corruption of higher education had at 
long last migrated from the conservative 
elite to conservative parents, and they 
wanted to make sure that their children 
enjoyed a different kind of “safe 
space"—one where they were safe to 
express their opinion without fear of 
sanction and censorship. 

The flagship state university is the 
textbook example of an institution that 
the culture has deemed too big (or impor¬ 
tant) to fail. It represents a state. It con¬ 
nects students with history and tradition. 
At its best, it can bind a diverse commu¬ 
nity together. But when the student 
activists at Mizzou reached too far, they 
threatened each of these ideals. When 
they threatened football, they threatened 
a community ritual. 

And for what? Not for racial justice. 
Before and after the protests, Mizzou 
was a progressive institution committed 
to racial equality. Before and after the 
protests, it bent over backwards to in¬ 
crease student and faculty diversity. No. 
this battle was about power, it w r as about 
modern conceptions of social justice 
that arc deeply illiberal, and the campus 
Left flexed its muscles without regard to 
the consequences. 

The university has paid the price. It 
is still paying the price. And it is teach¬ 
ing Americans an important lesson: 
Short-term victory can quickly transi¬ 
tion into long-term defeat, and, at least 
in red states, there is no meaningful 
constituency for radical intersectionality 
or for campus intolerance and campus 
censorship. In fact, if you want to 
defeat the campus Left, sometimes they 
need to win—at least for a time. The 
public needs to see the world they want 
to make. NR 
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B utsy DeVos is the unlikeliest 
villain you ever met. She is 
warm, polite, earnest, and 
generous. A wealthy woman, 
she has devoted her life to getting poor 
children a better shot at life. Bruce 
Kovner, her fellow philanthropist and 
fellow reformer, says. “Betsy is one of 
the most selfless souls 1 know.” 

She eouid do almost anything in life, 
including put her feet up at the beach. 
(Any beach.) Yet she is in the political 
and policy trenches, fighting for school 
choice and other education reform, not 
for the sake of rich kids but for the 
worst off. For her pains, she has been 
called every name in the book. 

Betsy DcVos, as you know, is the sec¬ 
retary of education. I say “as you know” 
because she has unusually high name 
recognition- -something like 80 per¬ 
cent. Can you name the previous secre¬ 
taries of education, under Obama, Bush, 
Clinton, and Bush? It’s not easy. Almost 
certainly, DcVos is famous because she 
is vilified—and yet she can use this to 
her advantage, as people pay attention 
to her. She has no trouble drawing a 
crowd or media coverage. The platform 


of education secretary can be a power¬ 
ful one, as Bill Bennett proved in the 
Reagan ’80s. 

The current education secretary was 
born in 1958 and grew up in Holland, 
Mich. This is a town in West Michigan, 
settled by Dutchmen, as the name tells 
you. West Michigan is Dutch country, 
and they have a saying there: “if you 
ain’t Dutch, you ain't much.” Other than 
that, they arc not the boastful type. If you 
will indulge a stereotype, they are mod¬ 
est, hard-working, and very, very polite. 
(I'm from southeastern Michigan, and 
we’re a different kettle offish.) 

Last March, I watched Lesley Stahl 
do a number on Betsy DcVos on 60 
Minutes. I thought, “West Michigan 
Dutch meets team of sharks. ' DcVos 
was unfailingly polite and earnest, and 
she assumed the good will of the other 
guy. Also, she actually tried to answer 
the questions put to her, which they 
teach you not to do on the first day of 
politics school. 

On a recent day in her office, I ask 
DeVos, “Would you like to say any¬ 
thing about the 60 Minutes interview?” 
"If I ever did something like that 


again,” she answers, ”! would want to 
do it live.” She says that the editing 
was underhanded, although she puts it 
more gently than that: She feels she 
was “misrepresented.” 

I want to ask her about resentment of 
wealth, which I think plays a part in the 
vilification of her. "You've been rich all 
your life,” 1 say, “and”—and she inter¬ 
rupts me. “No.” she says. No? I stand 
corrected. “I was eight years old when 
my father started his business,” says 
DeVos, “I helped him paint the first 
cement-block office building, at eight.” 
Later, she worked on his factory lines, 
doing "the worst job.” she says, “because 
I was the boss’s daughter.” Her parents 
mortgaged everything, and “it was not 
until I was in college that the business 
really became successful.” 

I ler dad was Edgar Prince, an engineer 
who founded the Prince Corporation and 
developed an item that became standard. 
In cars: the lighted vanity mirror on a sun 
visor. An innovation like that will make 
you a bundle. 

On 60 Minutes „ Lesley Stahl said that 
Betsy DeVos came from a “sheltered life 
in Michigan.” DcVos lakes exception to 
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this, saying thal she grew up with, and 
worked with, all sorts of people. Do not 
assume that she know's less about the 
world than you. 

Back to this question of resentment of 
wealth: How does she deal with it? Some 
ol it she can shrug off, some of it is hard¬ 
er to shrug off, but in any case: “I think 
that my husband and 1 are very generous 
in what we do and how we do it, and I 
take very seriously the Biblical admoni¬ 
tion that to whom much is given, much is 
required, and l try to follow' that in every 
part ol my life, whether it’s financial 
resources or any skills that I have, so l do 
look at this as a service, with a genuine 
heart for those 1 have been trying to help 
lor three decades plus," 

By “this," she means her work for 
education, including as secretary. 

DeVos went to Calvin College, an 
institution of the Christian Reformed 
Church. (The motto of the college is 
“My heart 1 offer to you. Lord, promptly 
and sincerely.") Calvin is in 
Grand Rapids, the capital of 
West Michigan and of Dutch 
country, about 30 miles from 
Holland, So “1 went away to 
school," says DeVos, with a 
smile. In 1979, she married Dick 
DeVos, a prince of Grand 
Rapids, the son of a co-founder 
of the Amway corporation. (Dick DeVos 
is a trustee of the National Review 
Institute, which is the sister organization 
of this magazine.) 

I ask DeVos—Betsy DeVos—“How 
did you get religion?" What 1 mean is, 
l low did you come to embrace the cause 
of education reform, especially school 
choice? She answers, “My oldest son is 
36 years old, and when he was entering 
kindergarten, my husband and 1 decided 
wc would begin supporting a small 
faith-based school in the downtown of 
Grand Rapids, which was serving the 
neighborhoods in the area, mostly 
minority and low-income families.” In 
addition to giving, she volunteered at 
the school. That is. she save her lime. 

w 

It became clear that, for every child at 
the school, there w ere ten, twenty others 
whose families wished them there but 
could not find a way. Well-off parents 
including the DeVoses—could send their 
own kids to any schools, but it was a dif¬ 
ferent slOTy for poor parents, “It became a 
matter of fairness to me," says DeVos. 
“It’s not fair.” 


She and her husband threw them¬ 
selves into the education cause, and 
they soon entered polities. Betsy, for 
example, was the chairman of the Re¬ 
publican party in Michigan, and Dick 
was its gubernatorial nominee in 2006, 
losing to the Democratic incumbent, 
Jennifer Granholm. 

After the 2016 election, President¬ 
elect Trump nominated Betsy DeVos to 
be the education secretary. (Jerry Falwell 
Jr., the president of Liberty University, 
let it be known that Trump had offered 
him the job first.) Did DeVos ever think 
she would serve in a presidential cabi¬ 
net? “I did not," she smiles. The confir¬ 
mation process was a battle royal. “It 
was not fun," DeVos comments. Senate 
Democrats cut her up in every way they 
could tliink of. In the end, the Senate was 
deadlocked, 50-50. The vice president 
cast the tie-breaking vote. 

Earlier this year, 1 tagged along as 
DeVos made school visits in the Dallas 


area. At Birdville High, students were 
excited to meet her. especially the girls. 
And DeVos was equally pleased to 
meet them. Many selfies were taken. 
Outside the school, there was a clutch 
of protesters, holding signs and yelling 
at DeVbs, as her car left the premises. 

“Our Kids Deserve Better than 
DeVos," read one sign. “History Will 
Not Be Kind to You,” read another. One 
woman shouted. “Special snowflake 
kids go to voucher schools!” 

DeVos has faced a lot worse than this, 
when it comes to protesters. Do they 
ever get to her? What does she think? "1 
try to put myself in their position, their 
shoes, and try to see things from their 
perspective." The hateful protesters 
have been misinformed and misled, 
DeVos says. “I've semi-seriously sug¬ 
gested on more than one occasion that I 
go try to talk to some of the people who 
are protesting, and I would actually 
enjoy doing that”—but things could 
blow up quickly, loo. 

Conservative though she may be, 
DeVos does not want to conserve our 


public education system. She insists thal 
Americans “rethink school,” as she 
says. (Indeed, this is a slogan.) “We 
must question everything about the way 
we do school in this country. There’s no 
more time for tinkering around the 
edges." 1 tell her, half-teasingly, that she 
sounds like a radical. She wants schools 
to “take risks." She laments that “90 per¬ 
cent of our kids arc in a system that for 
the most part is doing things the same 
way across the country and doing them 
the same way they’ve been done for 
over a hundred years." 

Back in the 1990s, we conservatives 
hada buzzword: “devolution.” The send¬ 
ing of governmental power out front 
Washington to the states, counties, cities, 
towns, and hamlets. That’s what DeVos 
is engaged in doing. As she sees it, hun¬ 
dreds of flowers should bloom, with 
school districts, and even individual 
schools, figuring out for themselves 
what works best tor them. DeVos is one 
federal official who does not 
want to decree, She wants to 
empower and unleash. 

Lesley Stahl and many other 
journalists—including me, in 
this little piece—have noted 
that Betsy DeVos is widely 
despised. But she is also widely 
admired—and not just by her 
fellow conservatives (like me). 
Wherever she goes, parents thank her 
for what she is doing. And not country- 
club parents. On the contrary. Also, 
DeVos relates an interesting phenome¬ 
non of her life: These days, she often 
enters hotels and conference centers 
through back entrances. This means she 
meets workers behind the scenes, who 
are not fancy, and usually not white. 
The appreciation they express is grati¬ 
fying (and unreported). 

DeVos is trying to do something very 
hard, namely to break the "absolute 
stranglehold,” she says, that the teach¬ 
ers' unions and their allies have Jong 
had on education. “Change is hard and 
change is scary, so there’s a pretty big 
body that's complied in ensuring that 
the status quo is not upset." What 
DeVos calls “a pretty big body," Bill 
Bennett used to call “the Blob.” 

Those who know her say that Betsy 
DeVos is a lovely West Michigan lady, 
yes but also iron-like, quietly. The 
Blob has a more formidable foe than it 
may know. 


DeVos is one federal official who 
does not want to decree. She 
wants to empower and unleash. 
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EDUCATION AS 
REEDUCATION 

School reformers embrace junk science and performative wokeness 


BY FREDERICK M. HESS & GRANT ADDISON 


T his July, in sunny San Diego, 
Calif., a thousand educators from 
27 states gathered for an immer¬ 
sive five-day meeting. The 
Standards Institute, hosted twice annually 
by New York-based Unbounded, pro¬ 
vides “standards-aJigned" training in 
English-language arts, mathematics, 
and leadership. What differentiates 
Unbounded is how it slathers its Common 
(lore workshops with race-based rancor 
and junk science—and the snapshot it 
provides into the ongoing transformation 
of “school reform,” 

Unbound Ed CEO Kate Gerson 
opened the institute, telling the assem¬ 
bled: “If you arc under the impression 
that there are good white people and bad 
while people, you’re wrong” Gerson 
informed her charges that racial biases 
are pervasive, universal, and something 
“you cannot be cured from.” 

For this reason, Unbound Ed's training 
in reading and math instruction is 
“grounded in conversations about the 

Mr Hess is the director of education-polity studies at 
the Ameriean Enterprise Institute mid the author of 
Letters ro a Young Education Reformer 
A/r. Addison is the program manager for education" 
poliey studies at A 


roles that race, bias and prejudice play in 
our schools and classrooms.” Its 
Standards institute prepares educators to 
be “Equity Change-Agents.” To become 
one, participants are told, they must first 
acknowledge that “wc are part of a sys¬ 
tematically racist system of education” 
and recognize that “we have participated 
in this paradigm through instruction 
and pedagogy,” As its “Bias Toolkit” 
explains, Unbound Ed sees its mission as 
“disrupting patterns of implicit Idas, 
privilege, and racism in ourselves, our 
organization, and in the education field.” 

UnboundEd is not the brainchild of 
some education school. Rather, it boasts 
an impressi ve list of reform- minded “part¬ 
ners.” including the tikes of Achievement 
Network, The New Teacher Project, 
Leading Educators, New Leaders, and 
Student Achievement Partners—-not 
counting (he charter-school networks 
that ship teachers to its institutes. As of 
2017. UnboundEd had pocketed more 
than $20 million in philanthropy 
including millions from New Profit, the 
Carnegie Corporation, and the Hewlett 
Foundation, and more than Sll million 
from the Gates Foundation. 

Ironically, UnboundEd helps validate 
some of the most far-out conspiracy the¬ 
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ories that have been spun about the 
Common Core. UnboundEd was born of 
EngageNY—an entity, supported by 
millions of dollars in Obama-era Race 
to the Top funds, created to provide 
Common Core curricula for New York’s 
classrooms. In 2015, Gerson and several 
colleagues Left EngageNY to start 
UnboundEd, seeking to train educators 
how to teach Common Core reading and 
math. Once upon a time. Common Core 
critics were roundly mocked for fearing 
that the reading and math standards 
would somehow serve to promote 
sweeping ideological agendas; today. 
Gerson and her team arc doing their best 
to vindicate those concerns, 

Because progressives fancy themselves 
empiricists, UnboundEd’s exertions come 
complete with data points crafted to illu¬ 
minate America's inescapable, repressive 
biases. Thus, Gerson's Institute-opening 
presentation recounted a laundry list of 
sectors that “exhibit bias” -from health 
care to Hollywood. 

mf 

Yet much of what Gerson presents as 
evidence of “bias” is nothing of the sort; 
instead, it simply documents various 
racial disparities, without context or 
evidence of causality. In a slide titled 
“The Film Industry Exhibits Bias.” for 
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example, (ierson cites a 2016 newspaper 
article detailing the limited racial diver¬ 
sity among film directors and executives. 
What Gerson ignores is that the data in 
the article did show disparit ies but prof¬ 
fered no evidence of bias. Indeed, as Gil 
Robertson, a co-founder of the African- 
American Film Critics Association, 
observes in the story, "'racism is a big 
problem in this country, but a lot of this 
can not be attributed to simply race: 
That's a very' lazy analysis.” 

In other words, what Gerson lias found 
is a disparity, one that may reflect bias. 
This distinction is crucial. Identifying dis¬ 
parities is healthy: It highlights problems 
and invites a good-faith effort to deter¬ 
mine root causes. Averring '"bias,” on the 
other hand, signals that the cause is 
known—and is due to the thoughts or 
actions of a particular swathe of people. 
T he answer is always for the ""biased” to 
be fixed by the '"unbiased.” It's hard to 
think of anything more innately polariz¬ 
ing or more likely to poison 
bipartisan relations. Yet (he 
feckless rush to treat disparity 
and bias as interchangeable is 
transforming school reform 
from a unifying pursuit into 
another adrenalized. divisive 
piece of street theater, 

UnboundEd has plenty of 
company. This summer. New 
York City committed $23 mil¬ 
lion to mandatory "‘anti-bias 
training” for Department of Education 
employees. Every employee will be 
taught “intervention strategies” for rec¬ 
ognizing and reducing implicit bias 
such as taking the Implicit Association 
Test (IAT) to measure their “uncon¬ 
scious” racial bias. “For me, it's a no- 
brainer,” explained Schools Chancellor 
Richard Carranza, calling anti-bias train¬ 
ing a '"cornerstone” of school improve¬ 
ment. This fall, the National Science 
Foundation awarded $1 million to 
Drexcl University to recruit undergradu¬ 
ates to teach high-school math and sci¬ 
ence and train them in “social justice 
teaching.” The University of 
Pennsylvania hosts an annual three- 
week summer "social justice research 
academy” for high-schoolers, where par¬ 
ticipants are taught “the contemporary 
relevance of struggles to overcome 
inequality and injustice,” including 
“I.GBT, Arab Spring, Occupy, Ferguson, 
environmentalism, education reform. 


affordable housing, elder rights, disabili¬ 
ty rights, immigration,” and so on. 

Frustrated by the disappointments of 
ambitious reforms such as No Child 
Left Behind and the Common Core, 
progressive school reformers have 
switched horses and decided that 
America’s real educational challenge is 
its deep-dyed racism and inveterate cul¬ 
ture of white supremacy. ! his tack con¬ 
veniently allows them to embrace the 
charms of the Resistance while quietly 
walking away from the failures and 
unpopular legacy of Bush- and Obama- 
style school reform. 

Consider Promises4, a new "talent 
solution provider” with the laudable 
goal of helping educational organiza¬ 
tions place more minority individuals in 
executive roles and become more 
diverse and inclusive. Like UnboundEd, 
Promise54’s list of “client-partners” is a 
who's who of school reform circa 2018, 
including KIPP, Teach For America 


The feckless rush to treat disparity 
and bias as interchangeable is 
transforming school reform from 
a unifying pursuit into another 
adrenalized, divisive piece of 
street theater 


(TEA), the National Alliance of Public 
Charter Schools, Teach Plus, Democracy 
Prep, the Data Quality Campaign, 
UnboundEd. and so on. 

Promisc54 was launched in conjunc¬ 
tion with the release of Unreal ized 
Impact , a 2017 report heralded by its 
sponsor, NewSchools Venture Fund, as 
the “most comprehensive study ever 
done on diversity, equity and inclusion in 
the education sector.” This “comprehen¬ 
sive” study is more notable, however, for 
how narrowly it conceives diversity. 
Even while citing Meniam-Webster to 
define "diversity” - as “the presence of 
different types of people (from a wide 
range of identities and with different 
perspectives, experiences, etc.)”—the 
report discards every consideration other 
than race in its analysis. 

It ultimately found tha t senior staff at 
educational organizations weren't 
“racially representative of the students 
they serve.” Yet better recruiting or affir¬ 


mative action weren’t deemed adequate 
responses. Rather, as report co-author 
Xiomara Padanisce, the co-founder and 
CEO of Promisc54, argues, the problem 
is “white dominant culture” and its 
“systems, structures, stories, rituals, 
and behaviors.” The answer, she says, 
is to disrupt such sources of oppression 
as “data-based decision-making,” hir¬ 
ing practices that “prioritiz[e] speed 
and efficiency," and performance- 
management systems that “habitually 
recognize and reward staff perfor¬ 
mance based on ‘merit.’” Only by 
“interrupting” such practices, Pad am see 
explains, can education “make good on 
the promise of equity.” 

While UnboundEd and Promise54 
were born "woke,” the pillars of a less 
ideological reform tradition are also 
embracing the Zeitgeist. As Sohrab 
Ahmari recounted last year in 
Commentary, Teach For America, once 
regarded as perhaps the most bipartisan 
organization in school reform, 
has become “a platform for rad¬ 
ical identity politics and the 
anti-Trump ‘resistance.’” As 
envisioned by founder Wendy 
Kopp nearly 30 years ago, he 
noted, “TEA concentrated on 
the things that educators and 
school leaders could control,” 
“cmphasizc[d] self-help and 
uplift,” and “accept[edj friends 
and allies across political 
divides,” But on issues ranging from 
immigration policy to affirmative action 
to ideological debates, “TFA’s leaders 
have now fully enlisted the organization 
in the culture war.” 
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tir iconic KIPP charter schools, 
featured onstage at the 2000 
Republican National Convention 
and long celebrated by Left and Right, 
arc seemingly bent on leaving that history 
behind as well. KIPP’s annual leadership- 
development institute offers an array of 
sessions “exploring the psychology of 
implicit bias” and “others’ experiences 
of oppression.” in 2016, CEO Richard 
Barth told KIPP’s annual summit that 
KIPP must “make sure our schools are 
absolutely imbued with culturally re¬ 
sponsive pedagogy and content” and 
“commit to show up on issues of social 
justice.” Barth proceeded to list the val¬ 
ues KIPP shares with Black Lives 
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Matter before lighting a caudle in sup¬ 
port of BLM: 

Black Lives Matter believes in restora¬ 
tive justice. We at KIPP believe in 
restorative justice. Black Lives Matter 
believes in llic power and importance of 
identity. Of personal identity and the 
celebration of it. We believe in the 
power and importance of identity. 


While schools absolutely should value 
students’ cultural backgrounds and fight 
to advance equality, wary observers arc 
right to be dubious about what it means 
when educators pledge to “show up" for 
ideological agendas and left-wing 


activism. After all, school reformers have 
developed a habit of taking notions that 
enjoy broad appeal—such as seeking 
ways to empower disadvantaged commu¬ 
nities or make everyone feel welcome and 
valued—only to transform them into par¬ 
odies of progressive politics. Worse still, 
this advocacy comes wrapped in the garb 
of self-impressed, specious junk science. 

To demonstrate implicit racial bias 
in school discipline, for instance, 
Unbound Ed's Gerson cites a much- 


discussed Yale study finding that 
preschool teachers (particularly black 
teachers) “show a tendency to more 
closely observe black students, and espe¬ 
cially boys.' 1 Yet teachers were still no 
more likely to recommend suspending or 
expelling black students than white stu¬ 
dents, nor boys than girls—a fact Gerson 
failed to point out. She's not alone: 
Bizarrely, this finding was omitted from 


the study’s “Conclusions and Implica¬ 


tions' 1 section, as well 


as Yale's accom¬ 


panying press release. Instead, any 



pline arises wholly from researchers’ 
speculation. As lead researcher Walter 
Gilliam stud, when asked about the lack 
of evidence of implicit bias, “If you don’t 
find it, it's not necessarily proof it isn’t 
there.” Convenient, that. 

Nowhere is the dubious nature of woke 
“science" more dearly displayed than in 
the continued reliance upon the afore¬ 
mentioned Implicit Association Test. 
Like KIPP and the New York City 
Education Department, UnboundEd also 
embraces this Harvard University-hosted 
assessment. The most popular measure of 
implicit bias since its 1998 creation, the 
TAT lias been cited in thousands of peer- 
reviewed papers and taken online over 17 
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million times as of 2015. Even so, it’s 
bunk, failing to meet even basic scien¬ 
tific standards of replicability. Last 
year, scholars from the University of 
Wisconsin-Madison, the University of 
Virginia, and Harvard—including one 
of the LAT’s three creators examined 
499 studies conducted over 20 years and 
found “little evidence that changes in 
implicit bias mediate changes in explicit 
bias or behavior." One of the researchers 
told the Chronicle of Higher Education, 
“There’s not necessarily strong evidence 
for the conclusions people have drawn.” 

Two decades ago, on his path to the 
White House, President George W. 
Bush famously decried the “soft bigotry' 
of low expectations." embracing school 
reform as a bipartisan cause in which 
Republicans and Democrats would to¬ 
gether tackle the individual and systemic 
failings that left too many children be¬ 
hind. He sought to take a racially tinged 
problem and approach it in an aspira¬ 
tional way that would unify those of 
good faith on the right and the left. 
Today, school reform’s new Jacobins 
have given up on anything so bour¬ 
geois—opting instead for a hard left turn 
into identity politics. 

Given school reform’s uneven legacy, 
and the continuing imperfections of 
American education and society writ 
large, progressive education reformers 
have seemingly decided that the answer 
is to racialize it, all of it —to view every' 
educational failing and unequal outcome 
as a manifestation of an amorphous, all- 
consuming racial animus. Indeed, this 
bias is so pervasive, you see, that the 
only way to expunge our guilt is to admit 
complicity; fund the conferences, buy 
the curricula, or hire the consultants; and 
agree to be reeducated. 

The conservative policymakers, phil¬ 
anthropists, and pundits who have sup¬ 
ported and fought for school reform over 
the past quarter-century need to appreci¬ 
ate how far all this has strayed from what 
they signed up for. Many names and pro¬ 
grams from a decade ago may still seem 
familiar, but what they represent is not. 
It’s past time to insist that school reform¬ 
ers choose between old alliances and 
their new hobbyhorse—and make clear 
that conservatives will no longer champi¬ 
on or countenance a vision of “reform” 
that pits Americans against one another 
in the service of junk science and perfor¬ 
mative wokeness. nr 


A Better 
Test 

Two entrepreneurs take on the 
college-entrance-exam duopoly 

BY JOHN J. MILLER 


J eremy Tate remembers when he 
tried to inspire his high-school 
students with talk of great things. 
“1 brought up ethics, astronomy, 
and more,” he says. “I wanted them to 
understand the importance of their educa¬ 
tion," Then a girl spoke up: “Why would 
it matter if it’s not on the SAT?” 

Her question lias haunted him ever 
since—and it also roused him to found 
the Classical Learning Test (CLT), a 
company that seeks to challenge the 
duopoly of the ACT and the SAT, the 
pair of tests that dominate the world of 
college-entrance exams and increasingly 
dictate the content of America's school 
curricula. Two years ago, only about 
1,000 students took the CLT, and few col¬ 
lege admissions officers even knew what 
it was. Last year, more than 10,000 took 
it, and more than 100 schools accepted it 
on applications. Tate hopes for 35,000 
test-takers this school year, and possibly 
100,000 within three years. 

In short order, the CLT has started to 
become to standardized tests what home¬ 
schooling and the classical-education 
movement are to public schools: a flour¬ 
ishing alternative for parents and teachers 
whose vision of learning differs sharply 
from what goes on in most of America's 
classrooms. Us continued success may 
even persuade some schools to return to 
more traditional content. “We’re tiying to 
encourage familiarity with the Western 
canon and offer a rigorous measure of rea¬ 
soning, education, and academic forma¬ 
tion." says Tate. “We also want students to 
read the Great Books, and we think this 
test is a way to get them to do that.” 

The 37-ycar-old Tate was bom in 
Oregon but grew up mostly in Maryland. 
II is mother was a public-school teacher, 
and Tate followed her into the profes¬ 
sion. lie earned a degree at Louisiana 
State University and taught for three 
years in Brooklyn. That’s where he first 
witnessed what he regards as the central 
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crisis in American education: “We have 
an epidemic of student complacency," he 
says. “We’ve removed the great ques¬ 
tions of life from our public schools. 
Nobody studies philosophy, ethics, or 
religion. Any clement of the transcen¬ 
dent is gone. Everything is utilitarian and 
the students are bored," 

Tate eventually moved back to Mary¬ 
land and took a job at Broadncck High 
School, close to the shores of Chesapeake 
Bay. One of his duties there was to help 
students who had flunked English, “I 
was supposed to teach them with the 
same terrible textbook that already had 
failed them.” he says. “I decided to 
ignore it and instead to immerse them 
in Flannery O’Connor." A southern 
Catholic, O’Connur wrote fiction about 
the big ideas that Tate says pub! ic schools 
have rejected. “Her short stories absolute¬ 
ly hooked them," he says, citing “Good 
Country People" and “A Good Man Is 
Hard to Find" in particular. “It made my 
students aware of greater realities," 

Around the same time, to earn extra 
income on nights and weekends. Tate had 
started to teach SAT-preparation courses. 
He also encountered parents and teachers 
who were frustrated by the SAT’s deci¬ 
sion to align itself with Common Core, 
the initiative to set dc facto national cur¬ 
riculum standards. “Their dissatisfaction 
was intense," he says, “So I assumed that 
somebody would develop a new stan¬ 
dardized test for them." He looked around 
hut couldn’t find any serious efforts to 
take on the twin behemoths of the ACT 
and SAT. Tate mentioned this to David 
Wagner, a childhood friend who had built 
a career in management consulting. In 
2015, they decided to do it themselves, 
forming the CLT as a private company, 
with headquarters in Annapolis. Today, 
late is its president and Wagner its CEO. 
“Wc have an opportunity to become a 
leader in educational assessments and a 
true competitor to the ACT and SAT," 
says Wagner. 

For college admissions officers, the 
value ofa good standardized lest is obvi¬ 
ous: Unlike grade-point averages and 
letters of recommendation, such a test 
allows them to compare students on a 
common scale. The originators of the 
SAT (first given in 1926) and the ACT 
(in 1959) also thought that their efforts 
would bust up class privileges, giving 
the bright children of Wisconsin factory 
workers a chance to shine alongside the 


WASPish graduates of swanky boarding 
schools in Massachusetts. They talked 
of enabling a “meritocracy" (even as 
picky classicists scoffed at the word’s 
Latin root and Greek suffix, regarding it 
as an ugly linguistic chimera). By the 
1960s, millions of aspiring meritocrats 
look one or both of the tests, establish¬ 
ing the now-familiar rituals that involve 
yellow No. 2 pencils, filled-in ovals, and 
Saturday-morning sitzffeisch. 

The tests also came under severe 
scrutiny, with allegations that parents 
could game the system by purchasing 
test-prep instruction for their kids. Others 
charged that tests were biased against 
racial and ethnic minorities. Sensitive to 
these criticisms, the ACT and SAT have 
struggled to wipe out anything that might 
grant one type of student an undue advan¬ 
tage over another, They avoid questions 
about yachts or farms or beach volleyball 
because some students may relate to 
them better than others do. All such sub¬ 
jects are verboten, as are words such as 
“verboten," which might give an edge to 
kids with German-speaking ancestors. 

This leveling impulse has wiped out 
anything resembling an assumption of 
cultural literacy, including many things 


that lots of parents want their kids to 
know. Mentioning an “Achilles' led" 
might help the students who have read 
Homer. A passage from the Bible could 
aid churchgoers. Even a reference to 
Mount Vernon is suspect because it 
conceivably could assist a kid who 
once visited George Washington’s home 
on a class trip. “This is why we see so 
many questions about penguins in 
Antarctica," says Mark Bauerlein, an 
English professor at Emory University 
who once wrote questions for standard¬ 
ized tests and now advises the CLT. 
“Everyone is equally distant.” 

None of this necessarily renders the 
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ACT and SAT worthless, but it docs mean 
the tests don’t measure much of the 
knowledge that a good education ought to 
include. Last summer, CLT researcher 
Nicholas Sileo took a close look at the 
reading sections of SAT practice tests. I le 
found that more than 40 percent of the 
passages focused on scientific topics, but 
only a single question considered ethics, 
and none mentioned religion. About 15 
percent dealt with the role of women in 
society. The tests drew from a handful of 
classic novelists hut more often relied on 
modem writers such as Lydia Minatoya, 


The New Standard 
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Daniyal Mueenuddin, and Carlos Ruiz 
Zafon. Abraham Lincoln showed up 
but the Founding Fathers were com¬ 
pletely absent. 

“They’ve eliminated a lot of meaning¬ 
ful content," says Tate. That's bad 
enough. But the denuded tests have an 
effect that may be even worse; As schools 
become more obsessed w'ith test scores, 
fueled in pail by Common Core, they’re 
feeling greater pressure to reshape their 
curricula and to “teach to the test," as the 
saying goes. If the test doesn't reward 
students who have studied what Matthew 
Arnold called “the best that has been 
thought and said." then there’s Little point 
in preferring Mark Twain (who is not on 
the practice exams) to MacDonald 
Harris (who is). As the girl said: Why 
would it matter if it’s not on the SAT? 

One response among some colleges 
and universities has been to quit requiring 
standardized tests entirely: More than 
1,000 are now 7 “test optional,” according 
to Fair lest, a group that has campaigned 
for years against high-stakes exams. In 
June, the University of Chicago made 
headlines when it joined the movement, 
which also includes Brandeis, Catholic 
University, and New York University. 

The CLT takes a different approach. 
Rather than giving up on tests, it seeks to 
make a better one. The sample version 
on its website features passages from 
Aristotle, Benjamin Franklin, Adam 
Smith, Pope John Paul II, and even Susan 
Rice, the U.S. ambassador to the United 
Nations during the Obama administra¬ 
tion. Students read these for comprehen¬ 
sion and grammar. There’s also a math 


section. “We believe that a certain body 
of knowledge should be a component of 
education,” says Thomas Mach, vice 
president for academics at Cedarville 
University, a Christian school in Ohio 
that adopted the CLT earlier this year. 
“Many of our students come from fami¬ 
lies that believe this, and the CLT evalu¬ 
ates what they know.” 

Students who take the CLT have two 
hours to answer 120 questions. They 
earn a point for every correct answer and 
receive their results the same day. CLT’s 
website claims that a score of 114 is 
comparable to a perfect score on the 
ACT or SAT. A handful of students earn 
perfect scores on those tests every year, 
but so far nobody has done the same on 
the CLT, The top score, says Tate, is 118. 
“Our test is tough, which makes it easier 
for schools to distinguish between the 
best candidates.” 

Most of the schools that accept the CLT 
are small liberal-arts colleges or have reli¬ 
gious affiliations. A few enjoy national 
reputations, such as Hillsdale College 
(where l teach) and Wheaton College. 

I he largest is Liberty University, with 
15,000 residential students. Many are 
tiny: The Native American Bible College 
in Kansas enrolls fewer than a hundred. 
Tate says the next steps will be to increase 
the number of schools that accept the test 
and to work with classically minded sec¬ 
ondary schools that want to use the CLT 
as a way to gauge the progress of their 
ow n students. 

It turns out that teaching to the test 
may not be such a bad thing—i f the test 
is the CLT. nr 


The Case for 
Christian 
Colleges 

They provide a refuge of 
quality instruction and 
intellectual diversity 

BY GRAHAM HILLARD 

T he first college class 1 ever sat 
through was a political-science 
seminar attended by a score of 
impossibly sophisticated under¬ 
graduates, each separately sure of the 
rectitude of his or her convictions. 1 was 
not enrolled. Rather, ! had come to cam¬ 
pus as a high-school senior simply to “get 
a sense of things” (I quote from memory 
along-lost admissions brochure), to “drop 
in" and determine whether the university 
was worthy to receive me into its ranks 
the follow ing year. 

It is no exaggeration to say that what 
1 saw in the classroom that morning 
helped set the course of my life. Gently, 
but with the relentlessness of a major 
weapons system, the professor set about 
dismantling the false certitudes of both 
the Left and the Right, revealing to her 
startled students the extent to which 
their supposedly ironclad opinions w r ere 
in fact plated with unexamined assump¬ 
tions. faulty science, and groupthink. 
The issue under consideration, if mem¬ 
ory serves, was capital punishment, but 
at the end of the class l couldn’t have 
said with any confidence where the pro¬ 
fessor stood. 

More anti more these days. I wonder 
whether such teaching isn't going the 
way of cursive handwriting and the 
slate chalkboard. 

To assert merely that our nation’s uni¬ 
versity system leans leftward is to under¬ 
state one of the most grievous flaws in 
contemporary American life. Every year, 
hundreds of thousands of well-meaning 
parents send their sons and daughters to 
school blithely unaware of the extent to 
which those students will be shaped in 
classroom, dorm, and quad—-according 
to rigid ideological precepts. 

Mr. (iiihiird teadxs English and treat »w wi tting its 
Tttveua Nazamu University, 
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Tlie data, for those who care to look, 
are as depressing as they are unsurprising. 
According to a landmark 2007 study by 
Neil Gross and Solon Simmons, 90.2 
percent of American faculty categorized 
themselves as either “liberal” or “moder¬ 
ate,' while only 9.2 percent identified as 
“conservative.” Characterizing his find¬ 
ings in a 2016 essay in the Los Angeles 
Times, Gross acknowledged that “even 
among professors who chose the label 
moderate, libera! political opinions were 
quite common.” Furthermore, he allowed, 
there lay a gulf between the professoriate 
and the public at large: At the time of the 
study, only “a fifth of all American adults 
described themselves as liberal” while 
“about half of the faculty did.” 

In the years since Gross and 
Simmons first corroborated 
what conservatives had Iona 
known, more-recent data have 
told a similar story. A 2016 
study in Et on Journal Watch, 
for example, found an 11.5-to- 
one Democrat-to-Republican 
ratio in 40 leading social- 

h_r 

science departments across 
the country. Another analysis, 
performed by Hoover Institu¬ 


crooked house, responding to trigger 
warnings and the banishment of right- 
leaning speakers with schemes to elimi¬ 
nate tenure at public universities, publish 
embarrassing student-debt-to-eamings 
ratios, and steer young people toward 
alternative credentialing. Judged accord¬ 
ing to the principles of, say, game theory, 
such maneuvering makes sense. If pro¬ 
gressives have turned college into a 
mechanism for the elimination of conser¬ 
vative ideas, then the Right is surely justi¬ 
fied in seeking to diminish higher 
education’s cultural clout. 

With respect to my torch-bearing col¬ 
leagues, however, I’d like to propose a 
different path. Like a sick child, like a 
treasured possession left too long to rust. 


Christian universities have 
assembled what conservatives say 
they want: an intellectually diverse 
faculty with whom students may 
freely debate the ideas that have 
informed modern human existence. 


change, to be sure, but in the meantime 
conservatives would be wise not only to 
celebrate but to actively advance the inter¬ 
ests of those institutions that are educating 
students properly right now. 

Would it he self-interested of me to 
suggest that Christian universities have 
moved to the head of that class? 

That 1 can ask such a question straight- 
faccdly might surprise readers for whom 
the phrase “Christian college” evokes 
images of color-coded sidewalks (lest the 
sexes mingle) or steely Puritans dangling 
sinners over the mouth of hell. While it is 
true that students at Christian schools arc 
likely to hear the gospel (a religious insti¬ 
tution that didn ’t at least try to proselytize 
would be highly suspect), it’s just as accu¬ 
rate to point out that many 
Christian universities have 
assembled what conservatives 
say they want: an intellectually 
diverse faculty with whom 
students may freely debate the 
ideas that have informed mod¬ 
em human existence. 

Those ideas matter more, 
not less, in this angry, ignorant 
age, and it is to our discredit as 
conservatives that we have 


tion fellow Samuel J. Abrams 
the same year, uncovered a six-to-one 
liberal-to-conservativeratio among facul¬ 
ty nationwide and a stunning 28-to-one 
ratio at New England colleges specifically. 

As a consequence of these findings, 
education reformers on the right have 
understandably focused much of their 
attention on burning down the whole 


the American university system is too 
dear lo abandon. If anything, we should 
be sending more students to college 
opening up further avenues of funding, 
both public and private, even as we pur¬ 
sue policies that might lower tuition or 
challenge the progressive domination of 
our campuses. Colleges will have to 


often seemed ready to cede 
their exploration to those whose inclina¬ 
tion, at the first sign of disagreement, is to 
stifle, censor, shame, and shout down. 
Too many of us have fled the halls of 
academe. 

If we have nudged our children toward 
certificate programs and apprenticeships 
because we believe that the university 
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system (and in particular the liberal-arts 
model) is irredeemably broken, then we 
have merely acted in error: The liberal 
arts thrive on our Christian campuses. If. 
however, we have embraced the pes¬ 
simism of cettain Republican governors, 
then I must respectfully posit that we 
have been foolish. It may be good politics 
to threaten the tuition subsidies of 
French-literature students (Matt Bovin, 
Kentucky) or lament the career prospects 
of anthropology majors (Rick Scott. 
Florida), but such thinking is both cynical 
and shortsighted the intellectual cousin 
of VI a I th us’s panicked reaction to so 
many people. What the economy will or 
won't make use of is determined by the 
men and women w ho build it, in ways we 
cannot always anticipate or, in some 
cases, even imagine. 

By all means, let us work together to 
reduce student borrowing and loosen 
the grip of leftist radicals. (Culling the 
administrative herds assembled to 
achieve regulatory compliance would 
help solve both problems.) But let us 
not pretend that a broadly educated cit¬ 
izenry is a luxury we can't afford, or 
that the humanities and sciences have 
everywhere been replaced by political 
indoctrination or such absurd course- 
work as “zombie studies, underwater 
basket weaving” and “tree climbing." 
to borrow Donald frump Jr.’s memo¬ 
rable formulation. 

Neither let us convince ourselves that 
the utilitarian vision of college as job 
training is sufficient if our goal is the 
preservation of a republic. In his contri¬ 
bution to the excellent 2015 collection 
The State of the American Mind, sociolo¬ 
gist and education researcher Richard 
Arum (a co-author of Academically 
Adrift ■ draws a straight line between the 
job-training mindset and the failure of 
students to develop "dispositions associ¬ 
ated with civic engagement." This state 
of affairs, he writes, has “consequences 
for, . . the capacity of future citizens to 
engage and participate actively in a demo¬ 
cratic society.' While it may be a stretch 
to argue, as C. S. Lewis did, that "if edu¬ 
cation is beaten by training, civilization 
dies." it is not at all difficult to perceive a 
connection between a populace that has 
been taught to think and the glimmering 
fire of freedom. Or to say. with Thomas 
Jefferson, that a “liberal" education 
makes people “worthy to receive and able 
to guard the sacred deposit of the rights 


and liberties of their fellow citizens." If, 
anno Domini 2018, a university will con¬ 
tribute to that work, it deserves all (he 
respect, support, and encouragement that 
conservatives can give it. 

Which brings us back to Christian col¬ 
leges. (Yes, the institution I toured and 
enrolled in so many years ago was one of 
them.) Perhaps because people of faith arc 
bound by a deeper ideology, Christian 
schools have largely managed to avoid 
the political homogeneity that has strick¬ 
en so many of our secular universities. In 
every Christian institution I’ve visited or 
where I’ve had the pleasure to study, 
interview, or teach, Republicans and 
Democrats have mixed profitably (if not 
always easily) in the service of a more 
important mission than creating another 
generation of activist drones. Further¬ 
more, since Christ’s followers are in the 
habit of believing that truth both exists 
and matters —“the truth shall make you 
free" and all that—Christian colleges are 
uniquely positioned to resist the rela¬ 
tivism that has corrupted the average 
American campus so thoroughly. It is no 
longer enough to say that the broader pro¬ 
fessoriate occasionally confuses right and 
wrong. Rather, it has sought the elimina¬ 


tion of right and wrong as categories, 
replacing truth with “your truth 1 ’ and real¬ 
ity with an ever-evolving pastiche of 
political orthodoxies. 

Can we agree, as conservatives, that 
our 18- to 22-year-olds deserve better? 

If we’re going to give it to them in 
today’s higher-education marketplace, 
we might begin by discarding certain 
uncharitable myths: that Christian edu¬ 
cation somehow isn’t real, for example: 
that it’s only for those people', that 
Christian academicians are, in the end, 
no better than their secular counter¬ 
parts. Of course, Christians can be bad 
teachers, and false prophets still prow l. 
(If a Christian school's religion profes¬ 
sors consistently publish in the 
"Queering God’s Love" and "Social 
Justice in Gomorrah” vein, flee.) Yet 
given the choice between the foibles of 
believers and the willful malice of our 
secular colleagues, 1 see very little 
choice ai all. 

What, then, are conservative parents 
to do? Defend Christian colleges from 
hostile bureaucrats. Give money to our 
scholarship funds. Keep an eye on the 
work of our faculty. 

And, yes. send us your children. NR 
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hat’s the color of free¬ 
dom?” It's a do07V of a 
question, and it was 
posed by my eldest son, 
a fresh new fourth-grader, a few weeks 
after the beginning of school . 

“Wow," 1 replied, "the color of free¬ 
dom?” Impressed, I whirled through an 
assembly line of potential answers. It 
was a new school year, dewy and full of 
promise: Was he thinking about the 
founding of America? The Velvet Revo¬ 
lution? Maybe we could even discuss that 
favorite of wildly enthusiastic Texans 
everywhere, the black-and-white “Come 
and l ake It” cannon flag famously flown 
high at the Battle of Gonzales in 1835. 

“Yes,” he nodded. “The color of free¬ 


dom. I need to know which color watch- 
band l should wear on the weekends, 
when there’s no school.” 

Ah. Right. Well, with that in mind, 
one might as well ask Google. After a 
haphazard search of a few random "art 
therapy” blogs, we found a winner in the 


Htatktr Wahthn is a NATIONAL REVIEW 
Online tahmnist. 


great "color of freedom” sweepstakes: 
green. Green, the color of life! Green, 
the color of camouflage pants! Green, 
the color of a watchband that my son 
already owned, so that we did not have 
to buy another one! Take note, freedom 
lovers: Every Friday, when the clock 
strikes three and hordes of children 
stream out of school doors across the 
country, 1 invite you to join my son in 
raising your green Gannin Jr. wristband 
triumphantly to the sky! 

Here’s the weird thing about all of this: 
My kids really do like school. But the 
long, lazy days of summer vacation, 
apparently, can be very hard to quit. 

Oh, the things that kids can learn over 
summer break! For my children, the 
lessons ranged from how to eat conveyor- 
belt sushi the answer, in case you're 
curious, is to do it only once, as the 
quirky charm of the conveyor-belt 
experience nosedives on the second go- 
round. when you actually notice the 
sushi to what to do when you come 
across a mother bear with two cubs on a 
forest hike deep in Tennessee. The 
answer to the latter question, of course, 


is to watch your mom as she valiantly 
pretends not to panic. (Spoiler alert, to 
be read in your best David Attenborough 
BBC nature-documentary voice: Every¬ 
one panicked.) 

But now, the freewheeling summer is 
over, blown away on a coconut wind, and 
school, with its new shoes and crisp shirts 
and still-fresh lunchboxes, has arrived 
yet another mark, my fellow old people, 
of the years heedlessly wheeling by. 

When my kids were younger, an 
cmpty-ncstcr friend told me that the tod¬ 
dler years go by in a flash. "It just 
doesn't seem like it," he added wryly, 
"at the time.” This snippet of wisdom 
was probably given to me on one of 
those tong, freezing winter-snowstorm 
Saturdays spent locked inside with three 
extremely busy people under the age of 
five. Physicists should study these days, 
as they defy time and space. These are 
the days when it seems scientifically 
impossible that it cannot yet be early - 
cvcning cocktail hour when it is actually 
only a few minutes before 10:15 a.m. 
Also, 1 think there’s a soggy Cheerio 
stuck in your hair. 
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But once kids hit kindergarten, and 
even preschool, hang on to your hats: 
The calendar pages start flipping, rapid- 
fire, in a rather unsettling blur. When 
one celebrates a birthday in one’s for¬ 
ties, as Walker Percy wrote in Love in 
the Ruins, “It is strange how little one 
changes..., Nothing changes bill acci¬ 
dentals: Your toes rotate, showing more 
skin. Every molecule in your body has 
been replaced blit you are exactly the 
same.” But for children, the change is 
mind-boggling. It is beautiful and ter¬ 
rifying and awe-inspiring all at the 
same time. 

So, here I am, with three children in 
elementary school, and the hands of the 
clock spin relentlessly on. and I have yet 
to lind anyone who knows how to slow 
things down. 

Ir is estimated that American children, 
on average, spend almost 900 hours a 
year in the classroom, which is kind of 
weird when you dwell on it. Depending 
on the chattiness level of your child at 
pickup lime, after all, school can be 
alarmingly similar to Las Vegas: What 
happens there can stay there. Think of 
the mysteries! Think of the secrets! 
Think of the occasional crackpot ideas 
your kid could digest from rliat one 
wacky friend! 


It is here, of course, that another 
daunting realization rolls in. or at least it 
should: When it comes to the big pic¬ 
ture, it is the primary responsibility of a 
parent a parent, not just a school to 
fully educate a child. 

This can be an intimidating thought, 
especially if you’re someone who 
sometimes still forgets to floss. {To my 
dentist, if you're reading this: I know. 
I'm sorry.) In our overscheduled soci¬ 
ety. it is also a wildly countercultural 
idea. After all, school, school, school, 
and more school—together with an 
overload of extracurricular activities, 
perhaps with some Mandarin lessons 
on the side—is w'idelv touted as the 
only route to worldly success. In a col¬ 
umn at The Week, one writer recently 
called for the end of summer vacation 
altogether, arguing that those carefree 
glory days weren’t “serving America’s 
educational interests.” 

That depends, of course, on what you 
think those educational interests might 
he. In her famous 1947 essay “The Lost 
Tools of Learning,” Dorothy Sayers 
showed little patience for most modern 
methods of education. The crucial skills 
of logic and critical thinking, she 
argued, were fading away. “I am not 
here to consider the feelings of academ¬ 


ic bodies,” she wrote. “I am concerned 
only with the proper training of the mind 
to encounter and deal with the formida¬ 
ble mass of undigested problems pre¬ 
sented to it by the modern world." 

Many of today's “educated” young 
people, Sayers noted, go out completely 
“unarmed” into the world: They can read, 
but “they do not know what the words 
mean; they do not know' how to ward 
them off or blunt their edge or fling them 
back; they are a prey to words in their 
emotions instead of being the masters of 
them in their intellects." 

Sound familiar? If you've witnessed 
any of the can’t-make-it-up dysfunction 
boiling over at today's elite colleges, feel 
free to join me in a collective sigh. Or 
lake this recent article over at The 
Atlantic, please; “Teens Are Protesting 
In-Class Presentations.” The piece quotes 
students such as Ula, an eighth-grader 
w'ho is part of the new anti-life-skills 
crusade. (Much of this crusade, unsur¬ 
prisingly, takes place in the trenches of 
social media.) “Nobody should be 
forced,” Ula declares, “to do something 
that makes them uncomfortable.” 

If trends continue, the next Profiles in 
Courage might be very thin indeed. 

Thankfully, classical and other private 
schools across the country are revitaliz- 
ing Sayers's back-to-basics approach. 
“The sole true end of education is simply 
this: to teach men howto learn for them¬ 
selves,” she wrote. “Whatever instruction 
fails to do this is effort spent in vain." 

I’d tike to humbly suggest that 
shoving more iPads into public- 
school classrooms—and this is hap¬ 
pening all over the country, with 
alarming frequency—will not lead any¬ 
one closer to this goal. Spreading 
access to school choice so that parents 
can choose an educational approach 
that fits their family, not just their zip 
code— would. 

While we wait for eommonsensc poli¬ 
cy on that front- -and despite many 
improvements across the country, wait, 1 
fear, we will parents can take heart, bat¬ 
ten down the hatches, and recognize that 
the most valuable lessons arc learned at 
home. For instance, just now, my 
youngest son burst into my office ask¬ 
ing how to spell No Squid Attacks. 
He’s making a sign for his door. He's 
getting ready for anything, I guess. It's 
a jungle out there! He’s getting ready 
for the world. NR 
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Athwart 


BY JAMES ULEKS 


Why Arbagast Lost 


I T'S difficult to write an election piece for a fort¬ 
nightly journal. Much better to predict from a dis¬ 
tance, lest events prove you wrong and erode your 
credibility. If I had any, I’d worry. 

The week before the election, you get stories like this; 
“Democrats are llred up because the Kavanaugh hear¬ 
ings reminded them how Merrick Garland had been 
drawn and quartered on the Senate floor, his head placed 
on a pike outside the White House as a lesson to all. The 
Democrats hold an advantage in the generic ballot, and 
while the GOP holds an advantage in the prescription bal¬ 
lot, observers say the midterms will come down to several 
key elections in certain states." 

Uh-huh. Don’t get vertigo out there on that limb, 
friend. You also get the Full Steam Ahead types on the 
radio: 

“1 don’t believe the polls! The polls were wrong in 
1896 when they said Ezckial Arbagast would trounce 
Byron Munnybagg, but when the smoke cleared he'd 
won! Mostly because Munnybagg burned Arbagast‘s bal¬ 
lots, lienee the smoke, but you know, in those days we 
didn’t mind a little smoke—now you’d have the EPA on 
you as well as the FEC. just like you got Google and 
Facebook squashing conservatives, but when Gallup has 
the GOP down across the board, the Washington Post is 
all over that and never mentions how its owner Jeff Bezos 
not only hates Frump but hired the Muslim Brotherhood 
guy we’re supposed to mourn because he disappeared in 
Turkey. And, say. you know what goes great with turkey? 
Yams. But I'll bet you didn’t know that extract of yams 
can make you feel great. Here’s a letter from Marcia of 
New Rochelle, who’s been spreading Ultra Yam paste on 
her joints fora week.” 

Then there are the academics on NPR: 

“Yes, well, to be sure, the 1896 congressional election 
in Nebraska was something of a surprise at the time, but 
now we have the benefit of seeing deep undercurrents 
(hat would reshape American politics around the issues of 
race, class, and gender, Arbagast was the last gasp of the 
Know-Next-to-Nothing party, a political movement that 
had split from the Know-Nothings, and would soon be 
eclipsed by the confident swagger of the Know-Quite-a- 
Lot-Thank-You-Very-Much party. Then there was 
Munnybagg's position on the Tin Standard, and the 
famous speech in which lie said he would not be crucified 
on a cross of tin, because it would probably bend and fall 
over and he’d be stuck face down, which didn't make him 
any friends among the Masonic elements that dominated 
small-town politics." 

Host: “And of course there were the burned ballots.” 
Academic: "Yes, that was a factor.” 

Host: “Let’s go to a call. Bob, from Throggs Neck— 
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sorry, that's Tlirogg from Bob's Neck, am I right?" 

Throgg: “Your guest makes an interesting point 
about the Know-Next-to-Nothing party, but wasn't the 
real issue in Arbagast’s defeat the prejudice against his 
religion? I believe his opponent made accusations of 
’rank popery.’" 

Guest: “Actually, lie said ’rank potpourri,’ referring to 
Arbagast"s well-known love of strong cologne, and yes, 
that was a factor, and I think we see that today with the 
president personally attacking people, which is why the 
polls, 1 think, reflect a general surge to the Democrats, who 
most people say smelt better than Donald Trump,” 

If the election is a squeaker, great amounts of hay will 
be made either way. 

The Democrats; “A nationwide repudiation has given us 
the right nay, the solemn obligation—to impeach the 
usurper, reverse every judicial appointment lie has made, 
impose the Paris climate agreement, ban ears, extend 
Medicaid to everyone, raise taxes, and invest the money in 
a funicular railway that transports people from Central 
America to I’exas to become instant citizens eligible for the 
new Unearned-Income Tax Credit! I lie president is a dan¬ 
gerous authoritarian, and the only rational solution is to rip 
the nation several dozen new apertures, that the tentacles of 
the state might Find purchase therein!” 

If the GOP holds the Senate, commentators will say 
it’s a sign that this unrepresentative institution is unfit 
for the 21st century. If the GOP holds the House, the Left 
will blame voter suppression and point to a flier some¬ 
one nailed to a phone pole in Biloxi that said illegal 
aliens can’t vote. It created a climate of fear, unlike the 
liberal worries over the environment, which created a 


fear of climate. 

The most sensible reaction: a shrug. Eh. It’s a big coun¬ 
try. You got a lotta people who vote for all sorts oTreasons. 
You had some people who didn’t like Trump but think the 
Ds are crazier than an outhouse mongoose these days. You 
had some people who were agnostic on Trump, voted For 
him anyway, but voted for a D candidate this time 
because she said “Schools are important” and the R guy 
was caught on a security camera groping a department- 
store mannequin. 

It’s a snapshot, like a picture of a kid on a swing set. But 
it was also the most important election of your lifetime! 
Until the next one, of course. You might look forward to 
the day when everyone agrees that an election is the most 
inconsequential in recent history, but that will just mean 
that everyone in power has agreed on the same tilings and 
it's merely a matter of degree. 

When that happens, the issue won’t concern whether a 
Christian baker has to make the cake. It’ll be about how 
much he can charge. Some will say he can set his own 
price, unless the profit exceeds 12 percent. 

They’ll be called the “moderates.” NR 
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2019 Yale Application Essay 

1. Some .students have a back mound. 

identity, interest, or talent that is so 

meaningful they believe their applica¬ 

tion would be incomplete without it. 
If this sounds like you, then please 

share your story. 

Thwack! The lacrosse ball sank 
into the rope-like netting of my 
lacrosse slick, and I ran down the field 
pursued by fleet-footed members of 
the opposing team. 

It must have seemed odd to a casu¬ 
al onlooker. I am not what many peo¬ 
ple would call a “natural athlete,” 
During my middle-school years at St, 
Pale Country Day School, I often 
encountered obstacles that stood in 
the way of success on the field. I was 
shorter than most of the other boys in 
my class, and was regularly chosen 
last for recess games. 

It was not until I discovered, during 
a semester break midway through my 
Lower Fourth Form year, that 1 am 
1/128th Native American (please see 
enclosed blood smear and analysis) 
that 1 gained the confidence to try out 
for the .IV lacrosse team at Digglcby 
Academy during my Lower Middlcr 
year. l J laying the sport of my ances¬ 
tors allowed me to connect more 
deeply to my heritage and feel the 
strength of my forebears surging 
through me as we vanquished the 
team from Dainty Hall. 

2, The lessons wc take from obstacles 

we encounter can be fundamental to 

later success. Recount a time when 

you faced a challenge, setback, or fail¬ 

ure. How did it affect you, and what 
did vou learn from the experience'/ 

Imagine my surprise when I, a per¬ 
son with at least 1/512th East Asian 


DNA (please see enclosed cheek 
swabs), received a lower-than-average 
grade on a math quiz! 

1 have always prided myself on my 
commitment to academic excellence. 
Striving to “do more” is something 
that my grandfather instilled in me. 
“Do you see that building?” he would 
ask as we strolled the Yale campus 
together. “Your great-grandfather 
gave the money for that building, and 
do you know how he did that?” 1 
would shake my head. “He did it by 
carefully investing the money he 
inherited from his father." 

My grandfather instilled in me that 
our family, through its extensive East 
Asian DNA that is probably the 
result of the Alaskan Land Bridge 
migration 20,000 years ago, was des¬ 
tined for success in all quantitative 
arenas. And yet I still fall short of 
that in my math and science scores, 
despite extra tutoring. 

Perhaps it is time for us to do away 
with the inaccurate and toxic racial 
stereotypes that have been so harmful 
to people of color and ethnic minori¬ 
ties such as 1. Despite my love and 
respect for my grandfather, I am trou¬ 
bled by the expectations people have 
of me simply due to my 1/5! 2th Fast 
Asian heritage. I will continue to be 
proud of my diverse racial back¬ 
ground as an Fast Asian Native 
American European, but 1 will not let 
it define me or my life. 

3. Reflect on a time when you Ques¬ 

tioned or challenged a belief or idea. 
What prompted your thinking? What 

was the outcome? 

For as long as 1 can recall, people 
have looked at me and assumed they 
knew r all about ine. Perhaps it was my 
blue eyes, or my blond hair, or the 
wrist watch that Avercll Hardman 
gave to my great-grandfather— what¬ 
ever it was, people would look and 
assume that the person in front of 
them in the Digglcby Academy henley 
was all there was to me. As a person of 


color, I was invisible. (Please see 
enclosed tissue sample from a 
removed wisdom tooth.) 

They didn't see the centuries of 
pain my people inflicted on my other 
people, or the complex feelings I 
experience while watching certain 
kinds of anime. “What do you know 
about it, Middleton?” a school chum 
once asked me, alter I spent a few 
moments explaining the origin of the 
Dia de los Muertos. And it was then 
that I decided to scan my DNA test 
results and reproduce them on a busi¬ 
ness-card-sized laminated sheet. 

4_ D escribe a problem you ' ve solved 

or a probl em y ou'd li ke t o solve, h 

can be an intellectual challenge, a 
research query, an ethical dilemma— 

anything that is of personal impor¬ 

tance, no matter the scale. Explain its 
significance to vou and what steps 

vou took or could take to identify' a 

solution. 

While I have never identified as an 
African American per se, reading 
Zora Neale Hurston's epic novel 
Their Eyes Were Watching God awak¬ 
ened in me an interest in digging 
deeper into my 95 percent European- 
Nordic-C’eltic genetic identity. 

Could it be that the feelings I felt 
while reading this towering creative 
masterpiece were the traces of my 
African heritage longing to be rec¬ 
ognized? 

Together with my father, who is a 
prominent and accomplished ven¬ 
ture capitalist, 1 have begun hearing 
“pitches" for products and services 
that will “dig deeper" into a cus¬ 
tomer’s DNA profile to uncover the 
African and sub-Saharan roots 
many of us (me included!) almost 
certainly have. 

When we can all finally identify as 
African-American, perhaps then can 
we all appreciate and celebrate the 
master work of our “sister," Zora 
Neale Hurston. 
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John Marshall: The Man Who Made the Supreme 
Ccmrt, by Richard Brookhiser (Basic Books, 

336 pp,, $30) 

ERn's a question that 
B 1 shouldn't stump any history 
J J buff but that is apt to baffle 
more than a few; Who 
served both as secretary of state and as 
chief justice of the Supreme Court? 

If the riddle leaves him whom you 
query bewildered, add these conspicu¬ 
ous details: The jurist and statesman 
was among the Revolutionary War vets 
who survived the winter at Valley 
Forge, and he helped lead the fight for 
the Constitution’s ratification in 
Virginia. One of three American diplo¬ 
mats who refused Talleyrand’s bribe 
request in the XYZ Affair, nearly spark¬ 
ing a war with France, he was then 
tapped by Washington to run for 
Congress. There he served briefly as a 
Federalist. Later, while employed as the 
country’s foremost judge, he found the 
hours in which to compose a popular 
multi volume biography of our first 
president, based on Washington’s own 
papers. Then, while “riding circuit.” he 
presided over Aaron Burr's trial on 
charges of treason. 

Yet most of these actions are consid¬ 
ered rather trivial in comparison with 
John Marshall’s main achievement: As 

Mr. Leaf is a playwright living in New- lorif City. 


the chief justice of the Supreme Court 
for 34 years, he shaped it into an institu¬ 
tion meriting broad reverence and 
wielding not inconsiderable clout. The 
subtitle of longtime NATIONAL REVIEW 
senior editor Richard Brookhiser’s new 
biography—"The Man Who Made the 
Supreme Court'' is not hyperbole. It’s 
safe to say that the highest court and the 
entire judicial branch of government 
would never have gained their present 
influence without him. And since the 
balance of power among the three 
branches has been essential in providing 
our government’s stability, and as 
Marshall played a vital role in devising 
the legal principles underlying the cre¬ 
ation of our national economy, it follows 
that the country might never have 
become a great power without him. 

All this compels us to ask why he 
remains a mysterious figure, someone 
few' of us can picture and fewer still 
would claim properly to understand. That 
sphinx-like quality has proved tempting 
to biographers, and Brookhiser’s vol¬ 
ume is the third to appear since the 
beginning of2016, It is also the first that 
is genuinely satisfying. 

This is due largely to the author’s pen¬ 
etrating intelligence and his style, which 
is both elegant and readable. It’s also 
reflective of his somewhat unusual 
approach to his talc. 

Marshall was unlike many of his illus¬ 
trious contemporaries in that we know 
little about his inner life. It's widely 
believed that he destroyed many of the 
letters he exchanged with his beloved 
but profoundly neurotic wife, Polly. For 
this reason, we are without a window 
into his domestic existence like the one 
afforded by the missives between the 
Adamses. Nor is his life’s story en¬ 
livened by any whiff of scandal, such as 
is offered by Alexander Hamilton’s 
affair with Maria Reynolds or might be 
aroused by the presumptive relationship 
between Thomas Jefferson and Sally 
Hemings. Although Marshall was 
famously convivial and charming, the 
grand dramas of his soul arc largely 
hidden from us. Though he was twelve 
years younger than Jefferson, who was 
his second cousin. Marshall was a far 
more restrained personality, and. in 


many respects, it is he who is a true fig¬ 
ure of the 18 th century. It is his kinsman 
and hostile rival who seems to us more 
familiar and like our own contemporary 
in his at times unbridled emotionalism. 

Recognizing this, Brookhiser has 
wisely chosen to write what is essentially 
an inspired political and legal history of 
the early republic, with Marshall serving 
as the focal point. But. in common with 
almost all the author’s works, it aims to 
follow the pattern of Plutarch in its 
brevity, its felicitous prose, and its 
emphasis on meaningful analysis over 
the presentation of mountains of detail. 

One cannot but be struck by its time¬ 
liness, Implicit throughout is the ques¬ 
tion of what the Court’s powers ought 
to be, and consequently it serves as a 
reminder that the controversy over 
Brett Kavanaugh’s nomination was. so 
to speak, injudicious. Surely the con¬ 
ception of executive authority of a 
prospective member of the Court 
should have mattered far more than 
uncorroborated allegations of sexual 
wrongdoing and definitions of what 
precisely “booting" is. 

The story of Marshall's magistracy 
starts with a case in which lie himself 
was a principal: Mar bury v. Madison. 
As John Adams's secretary of state, he 
had pressed the seal on the order 
appointing William Marbury as a 
lower-ranking federal judge. Then he 
had deputized his brother James to 
deliver it to the post office, a task his 
sibling failed to complete before the last 
hour of the presidential term had ended. 
Thai provided an opening for the new 
administration to refuse Marbury his 
appointment, an act that commenced 
the lawsuit that is commonly said to 
have established the principle of judi¬ 
cial review in American jurisprudence. 

This is a myth, as judicial review had 
been a widely accepted idea in Anglo- 
American common law in (he years lead¬ 
ing up to the Revolution and during the 
period following it. It was approvingly 
referred to in Hamilton’s Federalist 
No. 78. What Marshall accomplished 
in Marbury was to insinuate the doctrine 
into a case in which he chose not to 
directly challenge the president’s power. 
He accomplished this by acceding to the 
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rejection of Marbury’s appointment, say¬ 
ing that the law that gave Marbury' his 
position, the Judiciary Act of 1801, had 
been unconstitutional and was therefore 
null and void. Undoubtedly Marshall’s 
decision was informed by his awareness 
that the Court’s position was feeble and 
thal iT he were to iry to force Jefferson 
into giving Marbury his post he might be 
ignored, and this would further diminish 
the Court 's meager reputation, 

As an active participant in the debates 
over the Constitution’s ratification, 
Marshall had a keen awareness of what it 
intended, and his jurisprudence focused 
especially on bolstering three of its most 
crucial passages: the supremacy clause, 
the commerce clause, and the contracts 
clause. These were central to his rulings 
in three significant cases, McCulloch v. 
Maryland, Dartmouth v. New Hamp¬ 
shire, and Gibbons v. Ogden. The imme¬ 
diate effects of all three rulings were 
slight, but their implications were 
immense. The first, involving actions 
taken by Mary land agai nst the first Bank 
of the United States, greatly circum¬ 


scribed the ability of the states to 
impose themselves on federal institu¬ 
tions. The second, deal inti with control 

I—■ 

of the New England college, affirmed 
both the immortality and the property 
rights of corporations. The third, which 
considered the status of a monopoly on 
steamboat travel along the Hudson 
River, established the paramountcy of 
the federal government in matters of 
trade between and among the slates. 
Taken together, these and a score of 
other cases gradually produced a foun¬ 
dation for federal authority and inter¬ 
state commerce. 

Marshall’s tenure as chief justice 
remains unequaled. One can gain 
some sense ul just how long it was 
from a simple datum: lie administered 
the oath of office to five presidents at 
nine inaugurations. 

liis ability to create a strong Court 
depended not only on this weight of time 
but on his extraordinary personal skills, 
which allowed him to pull together the 
different judges so that the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of his Court's decisions 


were unanimous and without separate 
concurrences. That unanimity was aided 
by the Court’s size and its seasonal 
engagement. Composed of just six mem¬ 
bers for much of the period and resident 
in Washington for only a lew months 
each year, it was easier to stitch together, 
as Marshall generally arranged for Ihe 
justices to stay in the same boarding 
house, where they ate dinner together 
and made toasts to one another each 
night. I lowever, this would have been of 
no value had Marshall not also possessed 
an imposing mind that commanded 
respect from his fellow justices and the 
nation at large. 

Brookhiscr ends by asking whether the 
self-regarding assertion of supremacy 
professed by the current Court is what the 
Founders intended and whether it is what 
we ourselves might wish. Marshall's 
achievement was to raise the Court from 
virtual irrelevance, a condition that had 
prompted two of the three chief justices 
who preceded him to resign. Yet he was 
circumspect about what the Court's role 
should be. 


In the ratification debates, Marshall 
explained pointedly that if Congress 
"were to make a law not warranted by any 
of the powers enumerated, it would be 
considered by the fudges as an infringe¬ 
ment of the Constitution which they arc to 
guard." In such a case, “they would 
declare it void." I his duty required exam¬ 
ining the Constitution’s precise words, 
and it obliged jurists not to usurp legisla¬ 
tive functions. Among the most original 
of "originalists,” Marshall would surely 
have looked with scorn upon rulings such 
as Judge Roberts’s in the Obamacare ease 
{National Federation of Independent 
Business v. Sebelius), which afiinned the 
notion that the federal government may 
use its tax powers to lake charge of health 
care, no matter that this is nowhere 
enumerated or even vaguely implied in 
the Constitution. One hopes that Judge 
Kavanaugh will not show himself to be 
equally indifferent to its plain meaning. 
Should he wish for a good reminder of 
what his duty is, he could hardly do bet¬ 
ter than to read this superb account of the 
life of America’s greatest jurist. nr 
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frrderifk .1 hug!ass: Prophet of Freedom, 
by David W Blighi Simon & Schuster, 

912 pp., $37,50) 

F i rederfck Douglass has been 
poorly served by biographers. 
That's partly because he was 
his own biographer and did 
such a good job of it. His three autobio¬ 
graphical works arc classics, so elo¬ 
quent and thorough that it's hard for a 
biographer to find new things to say. 
Certainty none has surpassed Benjamin 
Quarles’s Frederick Douglass (1948), 
even though subsequent scholarship, 
particularly Dickson Preston’s Young 
Frederick Douglass (1980) and Leigh 
Fought's Women in the World of 
Frederick Douglass (2017), have given 
us fascinating new information about 
certain aspects of his life. 

But accounts of the Sage of Anacostia 
have otherwise proven relatively weak. 
Among the worst in recent years arc 
Maria Died rich's Love across the Color 
Lines, which, in narrating an alleged 
affair between Douglass and his admirer 
Oltilic Assing, deals in irresponsible 
speculation and outright fiction, and 
William McFeely’s Frederick Douglass, 
which gets many facts wrong and 
indulges in odd. sometimes insulting 
speculation about Douglass’s psycholo¬ 
gy and that of Iris family. McFeely’s 

Mr. Sandfur holds the Dunam Chair in 
Constitutional Govmutint! at the Goldwattr 
Institute at id is the author of Frederick Douglass; 
Self-Made Mao. 


Marshall’s tenure as chief justice 

remains unequaled. 
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book reaches a nadir when ii describes 
Douglass’s famous fight with the savage 
slave-breaker Edward Covey in homo- 
erotic overtones. 

A( nearly 900 pages of text, David 
Blight’s new Douglass book aims to be 
comprehensive, and it docs cover a lot. 
It even draws on a previously unknown 
collection of Douglass material. Yet 
for all its thoroughness, it provides few 
new insights and lacks serious analysis 
of Douglass’s ideas. Blight spends lit¬ 
tle time discussing Douglass’s contro¬ 
versial interpretation of the Constitution 
as an antislavery document, for exam¬ 
ple, and no time at all examining his reli¬ 
gious beliefs, beyond pointing out every 
single time that he borrowed from the 
Old Testament for rhetorical purposes 
or so it begins to seem. Indeed, Blight 
seems to assume that Douglass was 
devoutly religious, when the reality is 
dial Douglass relinquished his youth¬ 
ful piety in his forties, in preference for 
a vague, pragmatic spiritualism— 
although he never ceased to quote the 
Bible on which he was raised. Those 
quotations were almost always literary 
rather than dogmatic, and when he dis¬ 
cussed religion directly, he rejected the 
idea that faith can change the un iverse as 
being “manifestly ... in contradiction To 
sound reason,” “It does not appear," he 
said, “that divine power is ever exerted 
ro remove any evil from the world, how 7 
great soever it may be.” Douglass was 
influenced as much by Shakespeare, 
Hugo, and Dumas as by the Bible, but 
Blight never discusses them. 

More jarring is Blight’s depiction of 
Douglass as driven by “fantasies of 
revenge” during the Civil War. He 
claims that Douglass “yearned” for the 
“sanctioned killing of slaveholders,” 
and repeatedly uses words such as 
“bloodthirsty” to describe him. It’s 
true that Douglass endorsed violent 
slave resistance, lionized John Brown, 
cheered on the Union Army, and strove 
to enlist black soldiers in its ranks 
when the war came, but it’s simply 
false to describe his motivation as 
“bloodlust” or “vengeance.” Douglass 
desired the liberation of slaves, not 
death and destruction, and if the for¬ 
mer could have been accomplished 
without the latter, he would have wel¬ 
comed it. Moreover, this description of 
Douglass’s motives contradicts 
Blight’s later detailing of his subject’s 
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sometimes provocative efforts to meet 
his former owners on a gentlemanly 
footing. In 1877 and 1882, he visited 
the families who had owned him, on 
terms so amicable that newspapers 
printed false rumors that he had begged 
them to forgive him for running away. 
These aren't the actions of a man lust¬ 
ing for revenge. 

Almost equally off key are Blight's 
repeated swipes at what he calls “twenty- 
first century Republicans” who are 
“desperate” to claim Douglass as their 
own. (Full disclosure: In the New York 
Times in February, Blight counted me 
among those on the t ight who “co-opt” 
Douglass.) He even criticizes Justice 
Clarence Thomas for quoting Douglass 
in an opinion. But though lie complains 
that conservatives who cite Douglass 
are taking him out of context, he quotes 
Douglass repeatedly in support of liber¬ 
al perspectives on such contemporary 
matters as the Black Lives Matter 
movement, “voter-suppression mea¬ 
sures,” and the supposed evils of capi¬ 
talism. The result is a book that seizes 
every opportunity to enlist Douglass in 
support of left-leaning causes while 
condemning as anachronistic any effort 
to do the reverse. 

Of course, Douglass's thought is rel¬ 
evant to many of today's debates. And 
he fits into neither today’s liberal nor 
its conservative category. A man of 
matchless eloquence and profound 


philosophical depth, Douglass spent 
five decades writing and speaking on 
many subjects, from race and slavery 
to international diplomacy, ethnogra¬ 
phy, and even photography. 11 is most 
famous speech—one lie delivered 
some 50 times in the last half of his 
life was titled “Self-Made Men,” and 
it set the theme of his career: Initiative, 
determination, and freedom, he 
argued, were the keys to personal suc¬ 
cess and national happiness. 
Individualism, in short, was at the 
heart of his politics as well as his per¬ 
sona! narrative. 

He sometimes expressed this in sur¬ 
prisingly sharp terms: “The man who 
will get up will be helped up; and the 
man who will not gel up will be allowed 
to stay down,” he said. “This rule may 
appear somewhat harsh, but in its gen¬ 
era! application and operation it is wise, 
just and beneficent.” Such words strike 
the modern liberal’s car as cold, or, in 
Blight's term, “naive,” and he avoids 
directly quoting them. But Douglass 
knew whereof lie spoke, having risen 
through his own efforts from slavery to 
a position of worldwide renown. 

Obviously, Douglass was not deny¬ 
ing the importance of giving and 
receiving aid. Yet Blight disputes the 
characterization of Douglass as a 
“self-made man,” on the grounds that 
he received help from friends and fam¬ 
ily, and argues that this deflates his 


YOUNG, AND YET A RELIC 

I try to learn the prose 
of life, but my slavish 
Reproduction of its speech 
is wooden; lavish 
Praise born of compassionate 
searching is all 

I understand. Shall I compare 
thee; Yes. 

I liken you to love voll 

i J 

to believe the loveliness 
Your nakedness displays 
might be proved 
By some revealing counterpart 
might be true. 

With metaphors and 
allusions, I feel for you. 

-REX WILDER 
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seir-relianee message. ("You didn’t 
build that," one might say.) But that 
only disproves something Douglass 
never asserted, lie acknowledged that 
"properly speaking, there are in the 
world no such men as self-made men” 
because we all benefit from the help of 
others, but he focused on people who 
rose from obscurity and poverty 
through their own gumption and 
climbed high after having "built their 
own ladder." Such success came 
through the exercise of virtues we 
should all emulate. That was his 
point—and that political and economic 
freedom, and tolerance of those differ¬ 
ent from us. enable us to discover and 
capitalize on the extraordinary potential 
every person possesses. This, however, 
can reach fruition only though the pre¬ 
scription Douglass phrased in emphatic 
terms: “WORK! WORK!! WORK!!!" 

That individualism explains why 
Douglass admonished whites to focus 
on fairness, not charity, toward for¬ 
mer slaves. “There is always more 


that is benevolent, f perceive, than 
just, manifested towards us,” he said. 
But benevolence can become crip¬ 
pling if it fosters dependence. 
Therefore Douglass’s answer to the 
question “What should whites do':’" 
was “Do nothing with us! . . . If the 
negro cannot stand on his own legs, let 
him fall also. All 1 ask is, give him a 
chance to stand on his own legs! Lei 
him alone!” 

Like other modern liberals. Blight 
finds this language off-putting, and he 
complains that conservatives “rip" it 
“from its context" when they quote 
Douglass to support arguments against 
today’s we! fare stale. Bui that criticism 
falls short. True, Douglass supported 
federal efforts to aid former slaves 
after the war and pleaded with succes¬ 
sive presidents to take action against 
.Tim Crow, lynching, and peonage laws 
that were being used to essentially 
reinstate slavery in the South. Bui 
these calls for government action were 
necessary precisely because southern 
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slate governments did not leave the 
freedmen alone. 

In fact, Douglass, like today's liber¬ 
tarians, believed that government 
should protect the rights of all citizens 
but not operate anything 1 ike the modern 
welfare state, lie rejected socialism —a 
fashionable idea in his day — because il 
contradicted the principles of freedom 
to which he devoted his life, and 
reduced its supposed beneficiaries to 
dependence and vulnerability. His lirsl 
biographer, Frederic Holland—whose 
book Douglass himself endorsed—put 
it well: Free markets, he wrote, offer 
hardworking people the chance to prof¬ 
it, white socialism can operate only by 
compulsion, and therefore “necessarily 
resemble|s] slavery, in all its cruellies 
as well as its privations.” 

That’s not to say Douglass was a con¬ 
servative. He was not. He was an out¬ 
spoken supporter of women’s rights 
who attended the Seneca Falls Con¬ 
vention, backed the idea of women in 
combat (in the 1870s!}, and married a 


white woman, a radical crossing of the 
color line for which his wife’s family 
disowned her. He rejected the “states’ 
rights’’ theory that has long played a 
role in conservative thought, and he 
celebrated the terrorist John Brown and 
the Haitian revolutionary Toussaint 
L'Ouverture. If “radical" means any¬ 
thing. Douglass was a radical but a 
radical for individualism, 

David Blight’s biography avoids 
some of the traps into which previous 
writers fell, although it falls for some 
new ones -such as lending credence to 
Diedrich’s flawed tale of the Douglass- 
Assmg liaison. More lamentable is that it 
spends more time praising than parsing 
Douglass’s thought. Meanwhile, its 
length will likely ensure that readers 
continue to reach for such flawed works 
as McFeely's, and those attracted by its 
purported comprehensiveness will be 
disappointed by its partisanship and its 
failure to delve. Frederick Douglass 
still must await the biographer who can 
equal the great man himself. nr 
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Art from tht Swamp: How Washington Bureaucrats 
Squander Millions on Awful Art, L>y Bruce Cole 
(Encounter, 152 pp., $23.99) 

F , or those who oppose govern¬ 
ment arts funding, Bruce Cole's 
new book has some bad news. 
The train left the station long 
ago: around 1783, That’s when the 
Confederation Congress commissioned 
an equestrian sratuc of George Wash¬ 
ington, It was never created, but it 
established the tortuous practice of fed¬ 
eral patronage of the arts. Over the 
years, the federal government has spent 
billions on art, ranging from the iconic 
Capitol Rotunda paintings to the gor¬ 
geous survey photographs of the 
American West taken beginning in the 
1850s to about 225,000 objects com¬ 
missioned by the WPA during the Great 
Depression to everything funded by the 
National Endowments for the Arts and 
the Humanities today. And that’s just 
for starters. 

Cole died earlier this year, leaving a 
nearly completed manuscript of his 
book. Expertly finished by his col¬ 
leagues at the Ethics and Public Policy 
Center, it illustrates “the spongey and 
enveloping nature" of government 
patronage using a handful of readable 
and sometimes jaw-dropping vignettes. 
Cole knew his material. He was the 
chairman of the National Endowment 
for the Humanities (NEH) for eight 
years and a revered scholar of Venetian 
Renaissance art. 

Air. AI let i is tin art historian. 
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Douglass admonished whites to 
focus on fairness, not charity, toward 

former slaves. 
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Every serious student of political sci¬ 
ence should do two things: run for 
office, even local office, and read Cole’s 
chapter on the Eisenhower Memorial, 
under construction now on the Mall in 
Washington, D.C. Both experiences 
illuminate the realities of polities, one 
the dynamics of getting elected and the 
other the peculiar logic governing the 
flow of public dollars. Cole saw the 
Eisenhower story unfold as NE11 
chairman and as a member, appointed 
by President Obama, of the Eisen¬ 
hower Memorial Commission. A good 
teacher and storyteller, he showed us 
that in government truth is often 
stranger than fiction. 

k—■ 

There’s no villain in this story, really, 
but there arc lots of people whose laud¬ 
able intentions go awry. The project 
began in 2000 with a $300,000 appro¬ 
priation in a Defense Department bill to 
create a memorial to Eisenhower, the 
34th president and the genera! in com¬ 
mand of the liberation of Europe during 
the Second World War. Ii hasn’t con¬ 
cluded. The monument opens next year. 
Its total cost is $ 150 million. 

Going from $300,000 to S150 million 
takes imagination, persistence, and a 
grisly enthusiasm. The story’s charac¬ 
ters? There arc war heroes, among them 


Rocco Siciliano, a Bronze Star recipient 
who served in Ike’s White House and 
became an influential Los Angeles 
lawyer. He doggedly led the charge tor 
a memorial on the Mall. Senators Ted 
Stevens (R,, Alaska) and Daniel Inouye 
(D.. Hawaii) were heavyweights—also 
war heroes, and from the last two states 
admitted to the Union, both under Ike’s 
reign. Then there’s the temperamental 
star, Frank Gehry, arguably America’s 
most famous architect, known for 
designs such as the Guggenheim Bilbao 
and for cost overruns. Tire heroes want¬ 
ed Gehry. Gehry wanted one of his 
designs on the Mali, There was no say¬ 
ing “No,” 

There’s the family. Ike’s grandchil¬ 
dren were inexperienced in the ways of 
government boondoggles. They were 
anxious to do the right thing but often 
befuddled. They loathed the initial 
Gehry design, but with each quest fora 
saner monument came another blast 
from a fog machine, another design 
tweak, and, curiously, something bigger 
and more expensive, and still by Gehry. 
Near shell-shocked, they supported the 
final version. It was take it or leave it. 
They now regret having backed it. 

There's a monster lurking, in this 
case, behind construction fencing. The 
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memorial itself is set in a four-acre site 
framed by giant welded-steel screens, 
called “tapestries,” supported by columns 
that are eight feet high and ten feet wide. 
The screens run the length of a city 
block. The biggest tapestry depicts an 
aerial view of the Normandy beaches of 
D-Day. There’s a sculpture of Eisen¬ 
hower as a child. The family thought it 
diminished, even trivialized, Ike the 
adult, general, and president. The sculp¬ 
ture's still there, but the memorial isn't 
about Eisenhower anymore. Cole shows 
us that it's a monument to Gchry. to 
government, to stubborn backers, and to 
the Swamp. 

Whenever seemingly beaten, the 
memorial rose again. The outcome is 
still a mystery. Maybe the memorial 
will surprise us and look good. I’m not 
confident, and Cole was certain it’ll 
make Frankenstein’s monster look like 
Shirley Temple. 

Oh, and there’s a body, there in spirit, 
that is: Eisenhower, who was among our 
most parsimonious presidents. Only 
Washington could find so perverse, so 
ironic a way to honor the last president 
trulv to balance the federal budget. 

Cole's section on the General Services 
Administration's Art in Architecture 
program is more situation comedy. One 
extensive vignette focuses on Ursula 
von Rydingsvard’s 17-foot-tall, eight- 
ton sculpture for the FBI’s new south- 
Florida headquarters. A convoluted 
bureaucratic process produced an 
object to which dozens of FBI employ¬ 
ees had an allergic reaction. Cole, ever 
courtly, observed that an abstract sculp¬ 
ture made of Canadian cypress by a 
New York artist for a glass-filled facility 
in Florida showed an “obvious lack of 
critical thought about the materials and 
the placement.” It was removed as a 
health hazard. 

There’s the timeless tale of Richard 
Serra's Tilted Arc, the 120-fool-long, 
twelve-foot-tall wall of COR-TEN steel 
installed in front of the Javits Federal 
Building in Manhattan in 1981. Serra 
intended to intrude on the comings and 
goings of federal workers via the “non- 
utilitarian, non-functionaf’ sculpture, as 
he described it. Federal workers hated it. 
They lost their open-space plaza. The 
installation is now gone. The govern¬ 
ment is still paying to store the scrap. 

Cole’s chapter on the National En¬ 
dowment for the Arts (NEA) is more 
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historical. He revisits the culture wars in 
the late 1980s and early !990s, which 
were driven in part by Andres Serrano’s 
Piss Christ and the Perfect Moment, a 
retrospective of the photography of 
Robert Mapplethorpe. These long-ago 
controversies still figure in many art- 
history classes. Every art historian anti 
curator knows them. 

Until the 1990s, the NEA gave grants 
to individual artists. It stopped the pro¬ 
gram when too many recipients became 
lightning rods. 1 tend to look at direct 
federal grants to artists as a quality- 
control issue. I love artists, but there are 
lots of them, and many aren’t very good. 
Shocking to say. some aren’t reliable, 
either. The state arts agencies—and 
every state has some version of the 
NEA—arc in a better position to give 
direct grants: They have a better handle 
on who is actually going to produce 
something worthwhile, on time, and on 
budget. Cole makes the very good point 
that the NEA now 7 gives out so many 
awards, in such small amounts, and so 
thinly spread among congressional dis¬ 
tricts, that its impact is negligible. 

I’d call Cole's story the tip of the ice¬ 
berg, hut he’d see that as an insult to 
icebergs. He doesn't examine the total 
federal tax expenditures dedicated to 
(he arts. Our museum system, our sym¬ 
phonies, and our not-for-profit theaters, 
for instance, are almost exclusively pri¬ 
vate but funded by tax-deductible phil¬ 
anthropy. Europe’s are largely public. 
Charitable gifts there aren’t deductible 
and aren’t common. The State Depart¬ 
ment’s edueation-and-cullure arm 
spends billions on art. The institute for 
Museums and Libraiy Services has a 
budget of about $230 million. It sup¬ 
ports many museum-conservation and 
art-access projects. 

If there’s one thing the federal gov¬ 
ernment can do to make its arts spend¬ 
ing go farther, it’s to simplify the 
process. There arc at least eleven steps, 
each with a committee and a bureaucra¬ 
cy, involved in getting GSA arts pro¬ 
jects off the ground. It would make 
more sense for a project’s architect to 
commission a government building’s 
art. The architect knows the client and 
(he site. It’s his or her aesthetic vision. 
Art chosen by committees is always 
going to be bad. Art chosen by the 
architect? If it’s a Hop. at least we know 
whom to blame. NR 


Music 

Too 

ROBERT DEAN LURIE 



Anything for tr flit: An A&fi H'omtii? j Story of 
Surviving the Music Industry, by Dorothy 
Carvellu (Chicago Review Press, 

240 pp.. S26.99') 

£ BOOK for the #MeToo 

/% and Times Up Move- 

/ % meins' - proclaims the 

PR one-sheet for 

Dorothy Carvello’s new memoir. In the¬ 
ory Carve llo should be just the person to 
lead a charge against the hitherto forti¬ 
fied boys’ club that is the music business: 
a protagonist whom everyone—even 
readers who might not otherwise have 
much sympathy for social-media-driven 
uprisings—ought to be able to get 

behind. Indeed, her vision tor the work¬ 
place is so commonsensical it seems sur¬ 
prising a movement would be needed to 
agitate for it. In essence, Carvel lo would 
like to see a world in which female 
employees can go to work without fear 
of encountering what she had lo deal 
with at Atlantic Records. A world, that is 
to say. in which women do not have to 
worry about being groped by male boss¬ 
es; in which women can enter confer¬ 
ence rooms without tripping over packs 
of male colleagues screening pornogra¬ 
phy; in which those male colleagues 
won’t feel emboldened to boast about 
their anatomies and their sexual prowess 
at every mm; and in which women are 
properly credited and compensated for 
their contributions and not fired for 
refusing to sit on male executives’ laps 

Mr. I uric is the author of she forthcoming hoof 
Begin the Begin: R.E.M.s Early Years, 
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(metaphorically or literally). That’s 
about it, and if those scenarios sound far¬ 
fetched and of a different era, consider 
the similarly themed stories coming out 
of Hollywood, C HS, NBC, and Fox in 
the present day. At its heart, this is a sim¬ 
ple plea lor decency and professionalism 
in the workplace, and who could be 
against that? 

It’s a shame, then, that Carvello's book 
is so uneven. 

To be fair, Anything for a Hit starts off 
strong and remains that way for its first 
third. This is where wc get the story of 
Carvello’s wild years at Atlantic: her 
tlizzymgly rapid ascent from seeretaiy to 
A&R rep (she was the first woman to 
hold such a position in Atlantic’s histo¬ 
ry); her Cinderella-like journey from 
working-class Brooklyn to a world of 
private jets, five-star restaurants, and 
backstage VIP lounges; and her proxim¬ 
ity to some truly brazen (and possibly 
mob-connected) criminal behavior in¬ 
volving misappropriated artists' royal¬ 
ties. Everything about her experience at 
Atlantic was spectacular: the success, the 
excess, the abuse. She even lost her job 
spectacularly, dropped in the wake of a 
blistering memo in which she detailed 
an especially egregious harassment inci¬ 
dent at an executive meeting. We learn 
that legendary Atlantic maven Ahmet 
Ertegun, whom cohorts were in the habit 
of describing—with a wink and a 
nudge—as a “wicked uncle" and "still 
living the rock 'rf roll lifestyle,” was, in 
Carvello’s telling, a Harvey \Vc in stein- 
style abuser who maintained a safe full 
of diverted Atlantic funds to pay off 
blackmailers and who found it appropri¬ 
ate to grope Carvello (hiring the funeral 
reception for his longtime assistant. This 
is explosive stuff. Based on the circum¬ 
stantial evidence, it seems credible. 

But this powerful first section creates 
a problem for the rest of the book: 
Carvello’s subsequent career working 
for the likes of Giant, RCA, Relativity, 
and Columbia was less eventful, and she 
struggles to bring that story alive. While 
many readers will be able to relate to her 
experiences during these years—the 
day-in, day-out grind, the petty office 
rivalries, the interminable meetings and 
phone conferences, the ever-present 
harassment — these later passages are 
inevitably less engaging than the 
Atlantic material. Carvello compensates 
by speculating at great length on the 


machinations and private misadventures 
of powerful music executives such as 
l’ommy Mottola and Doug Morris; her 
theories on their Game of Thrones -style 
power plays seem plausible but lack the 
visceral quality of the earlier chapters. 

Even more problematic is the way 
Carvello muddies the waters with stories 
ofher own misbehavior. Though she is to 
be commended for her candor, her tale of 
sending an assistant to “toss” a new 
supervisor’s office “for anything inter¬ 
esting” (in the event, she finds a private 
memo that labels Carvello “unrelent¬ 
ing”) and then standing by while a mob- 
connected friend makes threatening calls 
to that boss tarnishes her integrity even 
as it enlivens the nairative. The fact that 
she seems unaware of the contradiction 
in taking her previous bosses to task for 
harassment while tacitly endorsing the 
harassment of a subsequent boss is dis¬ 
quieting. Some may cheer her aggres¬ 
sive approach—after all, no one would 
want to be described by an employer as 
“unrelenting”—but this is not a simple 
case of eye-for-an-eye justice; The object 
ofher i re seems to have been more a run- 
of-the-mill jerk than an actual abuser. 
Carvello writes that she “should have 
taken [the memo] to Human Resources" 
and that RCA/BMG “would have fired 
Dave in a second." not grasping that her 
own actions, had they come to light, 
would have likely gotten her fired—and 
justly so. Did her superiors at Atlantic 
routinely get away with worse behavior 
than Carvello’s? Unquestionably. Should 
we view her acting-out in context? 
Probably, But her apparent lack of self¬ 
reflection is jarring. 

Anything for a Hit is not a great book. 
It can never quite decide whether it 
wants to be a Me Too polemic, a bawdy 
tel I-a 11, a true-crime thriller, or an exer¬ 
cise in old-school Italian-stylc payback. 
But it raises enough important concerns 
that it ought not to be dismissed entirely. 
One of its most valuable takeaways is 
the observation that the behavior of the 
head of a company filters down into vir¬ 
tually all aspects of said company. 
Atlantic Records, with the (allegedly) 
amoral, abusive, drug-addled, sex- 
obsessed Ertegun at the helm, became, 
according to Carvello. an environment 
of amoral, abusive, drug-addled, sex- 
obsessed employees, a place where both 
the viewing and the reenactment of 
hard-core pornography were common¬ 


place. “Is it any wonder these guys were 
sexual animals in the workplace?” she 
writes. “Watching pom all day got them 
hyped up and ready to go.... Everything 
was about sex at Atlantic. Discussing 
sex and having sex took up a large part 
of the day.” 

Carvello contrasts the Ahmet Ertegun 
fun house with the more professional 
tones set by Bob Buziak at Relativity and 
Don lenner at Columbia. “Politically 
correct he was not,” she notes of lenner. 

But he got results.He demanded 

excellence from those who worked for 
him because he demanded it from him¬ 
self. ... He worked like lightning—he’d 
return calls, attend the meetings, and 
leave every night at seven with his day 
done. That’s the mark of a great execu¬ 
tive,'' Much has been made in the book’s 
promotional materials of how Carvello 
names her abusers. But it should also be 
noted that she names—and lauds—those 
men who behaved honorably. 

Intrigiungly, Carvello largely side¬ 
steps the subject of groupie culture. She 
mentions it early (“I hated the groupie 
scene at Atlantic." she writes; “these 
guys" would have sex with “girls young 
enough to be their daughters without 
thinking twice”), but she chooses not to 
elaborate. Perhaps this is because she 
views artists—whatever their faults—as 
allies and, in some sense, fellow victims. 
From her privileged position as a music- 
business insider she has seen just how 
frequently musicians can be exploited, 
misled, and bilked by the very people 
whose careers their music makes possi¬ 
ble. That some of these artists may have 
abused their own positions of power is 
perhaps a topic for a less personally 
invested author to explore. 

One could view all of the above 
through a feminist lens—an approach 
the book encourages. But Carvello is 
arguably going for something broader: 
Via the microcosm of the music busi¬ 
ness, she is highlighting the line between 
childishness and professionalism, 
between animal-like behavior and com¬ 
mon courtesy, that currently demarcates 
our society. Whatever her faults, she 
brings to the table an urgent conversa¬ 
tion. And it seems appropriate, given this 
book's many contradictions, that I end 
this review with one: 1 cannot in all sin¬ 
cerity recommend Anythingfor a Hit , yet 
1 am grateful I read it, I would like to see 
this conversation carried further. nr 
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Film 

Lacking the 
Human 



Gosling 'nghtj irt First Mau 


ROSS DOUTHAT 

W ith an adequate effects 

budget it seems impossi¬ 
ble—I know, I’m tempt¬ 
ing late- -to make a bad 
and boring movie about the American 
space program. The earth has spun 
around the sun 49 times since a gang of 
Yanks managed to catapult three of their 
number up to the surface of our satellite, 
in rockets and landing capsules that today 
look like something that an obsessive- 
compulsive welder might have put 
together in his backyard, and nothing 
has transpired since to eclipse or even 
rival the epic cinematic grandeur of their 
feat. Even the most hackish Hollywood 
director, the clumsiest screenwriter, 
would find his efforts elevated at least to 
watehability by the subject of man's 
assault upon the fastness of the moon. 

Damien C haze lie, the irritatingly 
young director last seen losing the Best 
Picture Oscar to Moonlight after his La 
La Land was briefly and mistakenly 
declared the winner, is the farthest thing 
from a hack, and his First Man , which 
stars Ryan Gosling as Neil Armstrong, 
is a beautiful and riveting piece of 
work. But if the beauty is Chazellc’s 
achievement, his narrative is sometimes 
riveting in spite of itself, with the inher¬ 
ent drama of the material rescuing the 
director from his own rather peculiar 
narrative choices. 

Those peculiar choices were not. 
despite what you may have heard on the 
Internet, the conscious rejection of 
American patriotism and the banish¬ 
ment of Old Glory from its proper place 
on the moon. The contretemps about the 
movie’s alleged lack of patriotism was 
kicked off by Gosling’s giving a dumb 
interview in which he seemed to down¬ 
play the singular Americanness of the 
Apollo mission (probably thinking about 
the Chinese market, like all business- 
savvy stars these days) and then kept 
alive by a bunch of cynical right¬ 
wingers on social media. It has nothing 
to do with the movie itself, which makes 

to 


it very clear that humanity’s greatest 
technological achievement had “Made 
in the U.S.A." stamped all over it, (The 
newsreel footage near the end in which 
a Frenchwoman says that she knew that 
America could do it gilds the lily just a 
bit, if anything.) 

No, what’s peculiar about the movie is 
the decision to make the human pail of 
the moon mission a bit of a misanthropic 
slog. Gosling's Armstrong, in this story, 
is driven into the Apollo program by his 
young daughter’s death from cancer and 
spends the entire 1960s in a state of 
repressed grief, draining the happiness 
out of his marriage to Janet (Claire Foy, 
with a lot less to work with than in The 
Crown) and denying his sons the basic 
expressions of fatherly emotion. 

This is, 1 suppose, one way to read 
Armstrong’s famous Middle American 
modesty and reticence and literal¬ 
minded engineer's affect. But it seems 
awfully contrived, an injection of psy¬ 
chologizing and a dose of suburban 
anomie that the drama really doesn’t 
need, and a misreading of its stolid 
hero’s likely core. 

And the psychological weight the 
movie piles onto Gosling’s heavily 
underplayed performance means that 
the rest of the moon-shot team never 
quite comes into focus: Jason Clarke 
and Patrick Fugii and Corey Stoll 
(playing Buzz Aldrin as an obtuse jerk, 


a narrative decision with no payoff) are 
there as fellow astronauts, and Coach 
Taylor—er, Kyle Chandler—and Ciaran 
Hinds as the men in charge, but none of 
them really register as human beings in 
the way that the Apollo IT team did for 
Ron Howard, or The Right Stuff gang for 
Philip Kaufman. 

Which means that this is a movie car¬ 
ried by its set pieces, and by Cbazelle’s 
determination to make you feel space¬ 
flight from the inside—to experience 
the crazy mix of euphoria and terror, to 
stare at an insanely complicated and 
non-responsive control panel in a 
moment of crisis, to feel yourself 
strapped inside a rocket-propelled tin 
can as it skips oft" the atmosphere or tries 
to snap like a key into the lock of anoth¬ 
er tin can floating in the void of space. 
All these feelings are successfully con¬ 
jured, and all the sequences leading up 
to the moon mission are well worth the 
price of admission—as is the moonwalk 
itself, filmed in a way that accentuates 
both the alien majesty of the setting and 
the wild amateur-rocketry-club quality 
of the landing. 

I only wish Chazelle had been more 
confident in the action and its heroes and 
accepted that his movie didn’t need a 
“Rosebud” origin story and some gauzy 
lunar-surface flashbacks to explain what 
sent Neil Armstrong hurtling through 
space. For that, the moon suffices, nr 
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City Desk 

The 

Sidewalk 

Standpoint 





RICHARD BROOKHISER 

A fair feeld fid of folk fund / 
there . . . / Of alle maner of 
men, the mene and the riche, 
/ Watching and wandringe as 
the world asketh. 

On an Indian-summer day I posted 
myself at a sidewalk table on the square 
and watched them, fellow city dwellers, 
strangers, walking, walking. This was the 
field of the city, going to and from lunch, 
errands, work, school. Maybe Kanye West 
and Emily Ratajkowski were walking 
away from me, but these were the ordinary 
folk I saw coming in my direction. 

Red heads are rare enough to be notice¬ 
able, beautiful enough to repay the 
notice. In a time of do-it-yourself hair 
color purple, green, silver, sometimes 
two of the above— you have to beware of 
false flags. The skin tone tells the story. If 
the fire or the copper frames a paper-pale 
neck, it is the real thing. I he rest of the 
picture docs not matter; the bearer can 
look like Jabez Wilson, redness will 
make him seem pre-Raphaelite. 

1 low the old sag. We can keep gravity 
at bav with workouts and trainers, but 
either wc don't make the effort or time 
makes too much, and flesh and muscle 
give up. Skeleton protests. I'm doing the 
best I can , but it is barely enough. 
Struggle on. Speaking of the old, there 
came a pair of old ladies, one white, one 
black. Something about the features or 
manner of the black one seemed 
Caribbean. Instant urban sociologist 
guesses. A woman and her attendant? 
Who is better able to help whom? 


A schoolboy walked, Hanked by two 
girls, one of his arms around the waist of 
each. They seemed to be in late middle 
school; the girls wore the identical skirts 
of uniforms. I le seemed very happy, as 
did one of his friends. The other seemed 
less happy. A short story we have all read. 
Younger yet was a child carried by her 
mother. Mother wore a tank top showing 
substantial aims and shoulders; her right 
side was heavily tattooed, her hair dyed 
dark. In (he crook of her unmarked arm 
sal a toddler with a tuft of natural brown 
hair sprouting up like water in a fountain. 
Time yet to walk on the wild side. 

Everyone is plugged in. Oh, there are a 
few old believers, but not enough to 
count. Earbuds connect to hidden phones, 
to phones held flat at mouth level for 
replying, to phones held like breviaries 
for two-thumbed texting. A pair of hard 
hats came by, one of them was on his 
phone. The techlord can eavesdrop on 
you anywhere, even on the sidewalk. 
When the telegraph was invented, a jour¬ 
nalist wrote, “There is no more elsewhere. 
Everything is here." Once the smartphone 


Young women seek lor ways to undress, 
within limits, fhe more or less bared 
midriff is as common as good dentistry. 
Rather than wear abbreviated clothing, 
fashion-forward young people have 
turned to clothing that has been destroyed. 
You don’t have to sprawl on a flight of 
stone steps to get the knees of your pants 
ripped, you can buy them that way, and 
pay top dollar too. Shouldn't there be 
some discount? There are fewer threads. 
One young lady came by with pants so 
ripped they might be described as 
anklets, hanging from suspenders 
attached to a girdle. Think of it as taking 
your thighs out for air. 

Home rentals have become a political 
issue. Renting out your apartment to a 
tourist who is coming into the city to not 
see Hamilton is said to aggravate the 
housing crisis, even homelessness. There 
was a demonstration at City Hall, the city 
council passed a bill. Evidence of the 
practice came my way with the rattle of 
a rolling suitcase. Yes, there is a big hotel 
in the neighborhood, just across the 
square, so why would a guest be hauling 


Everyone is plugged in. 

Oh, there are a few old believers, 
but not enough to count. 


became universal, there was no more 
here, everything was elsewhere. 

We will be able to use our smartphones 
for a long time. That is what I am guess¬ 
ing, given the absence of cigarettes, 'fhe 
purge of cigarettes from daily life has 
been striking. Every ear armrest once had 
an ashtray in it, every city' restaurant had a 
cigarette machine (maintained by the 
mob). Fora while, mid purge, you saw the 
addicts congregated on the street, outside 
their office buildings, puffing frantically 
to keep up their pact with the devil. No 
longer, the habit seems simply gone. 
Social engineers may celebrate it as a 
great triumph of their craft. What you see 
instead is vaping, young people sucking 
on those still-not-familiar contraptions 
the size of harmonicas. Pro gress. 

How does I he average city dweller 
dress? Cas is big. Lots of denim, lots of 
sneakers, lots of shirts untucked or with¬ 


out sleeves. To sec a man in a blazer, or 
even pants neatly belted, is an event. One 
man came by in a suit, with a pocket 
square. He might have been a reenactor. 


his kit over here? Because someone 
around the comer is picking up a little 
extra by letting him do so. 

Dogs arc natives. Some walk pertly, 
well trained. Others, ill behaved, haul 
their owners along. This boots the larger 
question of whether it is right to keep 
dogs in a city in the first place. Shouldn’t 
they be in packs, romping after scents? 
Evolutionary science teaches us that 
they will go wherever the two-legs give 
them scraps. 

One passerby stopped at an adjoining 
table. 1 was not aware of what was going 
on at first; it seemed like two older men, 
belonging to the biazered minority, meet¬ 
ing for lunch. Then a third arrived, which 
caused one of them to leave. (1 missed 
the newcomer’s exact question.) "1 was 
standing in line, when he came up, saw I 
was reading the Wall Street Journal, 
asked if I would like a slock tip. He was 
telling me to buy Barnes & Noble." 
Shared laughter. N.B.: This is not a rec¬ 
ommendation, only something 1 heard on 
the sidewalk. NR 
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Happy Warrior BY DANIEL FOSTER 

Dinner Warriors 


H istory will remember 2018 as the last 
year Republicans got to eat at restaurants. 
Which is not so bad if you're a coastal 
elite like me, with access to Ubcr Eats and 
a penchant for dining sur le divan. But l imagine it 
will take just a little bit of savor out of Mitch 
McConnell's visits back home if his every attempt to 
eat out in Louisville ends as last week s did, with 
some anonymous troglodyte dumping the senator’s 
rice and heans on the sidewalk and inviting him to 
leave the country, 

I don’t want to make too much of the Resistance’s 


fearsome and all-subsuming industrial war machine 
of a like never before seen on earth, and to mortgage 
the fate of the West in order to kill or subdue as many 
of those Nazis as possible. 

Knuckle sandwiches never really figured into it. 

It is in all times and places naive to imagine that a 
politics of PG-13 violence, of half measures and 
threats and pushing and shoving, can be sustained and 
reliably controlled. As if our world were an old 
episode of The A-Team in which Howling Mad 
Murdock and B. A. Baracus hose down the bad guys 
with a thousand rounds of 7.62 millimeter and never 


sundry efforts to encourage agents of the regime to 
cook at home. They’re doing these 
things because they can t do any¬ 
thing else. Because, for the next 
few weeks at least, they don’t con¬ 
trol any branch or department of 
government that can make a differ- 
ence. And so they hector and heck¬ 
le any face they recognize from an 
MSNBC rap sheet, and they call 
bicameral legislatures racist, and 
they dream feverish dreams of 
felonious frat-boy drunkards both 
real {que tai , Beto!) and sum¬ 
moned from the dark heart of the 
Devil's Triangle. 

I suspect that our institutions 
will swiftly regain their legitimacy 
should the Democrats retake them, 
and that in that event the resisters 
will no longer feel the need to 
chase Cornyns through airports as 
if they were Kardashians. much 
less to mail fake ricin to Susan 
Collins’s mister. (Fake anthrax was big after 9/11, like 
cargo shorts and Nickelback; post '-Breaking Bad . ricin 
is having its moment.) 

But since we’re not there yet, it’s worth discussing 
just how foolish, and how potentially catastrophic, are 
the politics of light assault and minor battery. This cur¬ 
rent strategy, near as I can tell, started to cohere with the 
‘ punch a Nazi” mantra that emerged around the time of 
the white-nationalist jamboree in Charlottesville. 

I said at the time and still believe that nobody really 
understood how insane “Punch a Nazi” is as a piece of 
rhetoric, much less as a practical recommendation. 
Why? Well, there have been Nazis for about 100 years, 
and for roughly a combined 90 of them, the thing to do 
about Nazis was to argue with them, condemn them, or 
just roil your eyes and ignore them. 

For those other ten years, though .,. Well, for those 
ten years the thing to do about Nazis was to create a 


so much as graze a one of them. But the particular the¬ 
ory on which the present set of 
woke palookas base their strata¬ 
gem is especially dumb. 

Consider, it is only if the people 
telling us to “punch a Nazi” are 
wrong about the nat ure and danger 
of their purported enemies that 
public shaming, threats, and occa¬ 
sional violence will work to sub¬ 
due them. But if these people are 
right about their enemies, if 
Republican voters constitute a 
mass of bloodthirsty reactionaries 
ready to serve as loot soldiers in a 
violent, fascist post-Am erica, then 
punching them is probably the 
wrong tack. After all, they’ve got 
all the guns. 

I realize it’s very easy to get 
macabre or hysterical when even 
abutting the subject of hypotheti¬ 
cal civil conflict. I'm not trying to 
suggest I find such developments 
likely, much less inevitable. But it does us well to 
remember that violence in politics is the rule, not the 
exception. Delicate are the levers that shame and 
cajole both the reactionary and the revolutionary ele¬ 
ments at our fringes into obeying the admonishments 
of the greater American center (which includes, I hope, 
most of us, both conservative and liberal). The norms 
were built slowly, painstakingly, over decades and 
centuries, but can be undone much more quickly. Just 
ask Steve Scalisc. Or the family of Heather Heycr, 
killed by a Charlottesville terrorist. 

Put it another way: Everywhere, our present politi¬ 
cal moment is marked by escalation, and by the 
acceleration of escalation. What a strange and risky 
thing it is to bet that this dynamic won’t apply to our 
methods of public demonstration. To think both 
sides will in perpetuity be content to bring only fists 
to a fistfight. HR 


It is only if the 
people telling us to 
‘punch a Nazi’ are 
wrong about the 
nature and danger 
of their purported 
enemies that public 
shaming, threats, 
and occasional 
violence will work 
to subdue them. 
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HEROIC STORIES OF 

Modern Jesuit Martyrs 


FALLEN 
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Ft. WitHr Orivlc, S.J, 


♦ FATHER MIGUEL PRO 
A Modern Mexican Martyr 

Gerard Muller 

r. Pro worked courageously to bring 
bread to the poor and the Holy 
Eucharist to the faithful during the bru¬ 
tal persecution of the Church in Mex¬ 
ico in the 1920s. Being a Jesuit priest 
he was viciously hunted by the secret 
police of the anti-clerical government 
of Mexico. His life was full of high dra¬ 
ma as he eluded them many times with 
secret disguises and hiding places, and 
when finally captured, Father Pro 
was executed without a trial. Standing 
in front of the firing squad, his famous 
last words were, “Viva Cristo Rev!” 
Illustrated with photos. 

MPROP , . . Sewn Softcuver* SI S.y5 

“Read this story of this holy man and gain 
die strength that he had to live and die lor 
Jesu-s!" 

— Fr, Larry Richards, Author, Be a Man! 

“An inspirational read for our time! Fr. Pro 
shows us the joy of committing our life to 
Christ no matter the cost!” 

— Terry Barber, Author* How to Share Your 
Faith with Anyone 


♦ JEAN DE BREBEUF 
Saint Among the Hurons 

Francis Talbot, S.J. 

his swift-paced book, more than a 
powerful biography of a great saint 
and Jesuit missionary, is a vital chapter 
in the tragic history of New France in 
North America three centuries ago, a 
story of the failure of colonization 
partially redeemed by the blood of the 
martyrs of the Church, Be deeply in¬ 
spired by the strong faith and courage of 
this brave priest who was killed by those 
he brought the Gospel to. 

SAHP... Sewn Softcover, $18.93 

“Tills work has the sweep and grandeur of an 
epic tale!” — America 

“An incredible tale of suffering, dedication 
and courage” — Chicago Tribune 


♦ TO RAISE THE FALLEN 

The Story of 

Fr. Willie Doyle, S.J. 

Patrick Kenny 

rish military chaplain, Fr. Willie 
Doyle, died in action in WW1 when 
hit by a German shell while bravely 
rushing to the aid of wounded soldiers. 
He had often taken great risks amidst 
enemy lire to aid those wounded 
on the battle fields, and became a leg¬ 
end among his men. This book intro¬ 
duces this remarkable figure from Irish 
Catholicism wliose faith, courage and 
generosity in the face of untold dev¬ 
astation continues to inspire Christians 
and non-Christians alike. 

TRTFP + „ 1 Sewn Softcover, $17.95 

“Hr. Doyle is one of the unsung heroes of 
the First World War, This book reveals how 
he cheerfully endured the horrors of trench 
warfare lo bring spiritual solace to his 
comrades in uniform.” 

— George Marlin, Author, The Sons of 
St. Patrick: A History of the Archbishops 
of New York 
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EDUCATION 20/20 

Resetting the conservative agenda for education reform. 


September 27 | 4-6pm 


October 11 | 12-2pm 





January 9 [ 4—6pm 

Ramesh Ponnuru 
L Mona Charen 


February 12 | 4-6pm 

Eliot Cohen 
& Yuval Levin 


March 26 | 4—6pm 

William Damon 
& Robert P. George 


Arthur Brooks 
£, Adam Meyerson 


May T | 4-6pm 

Reihan Sal am 
& Pete Wehner 


June 13 | 4—6pm 


Bill Bennett 
& Rod Paige 
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December 11 [ 4—6pm 

William Kristol 
& Michael Barone 


November 28 | 12—2pm 

Naomi Schaefer Riley 
& Jonah Goldberg 
















